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CHAPTER XXIII. 


“The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all this pleasant land.” 
ALEX CAMERON’S thoughts kept running on these beautifully 
descriptive lines by Hemans, as he walked through Chillingwood 
Park on his way to the mansion. 

The broad demesne with its lovely glades and gently swelling 
uplands, its silvery lake and bosky dells, with the fallow deer 
browsing boldly in the sunshine. 

The air was soft and balmy, one of those delightful days that 
sometimes visit us in the early springtime, more beautiful in its 
freshness than the sultry summer hours with all their wealth of 
flowers and foliage. ’ 

The forest trees were bare as yet, but their leafless branches 
brought out the dark pine trees in bold relief, and the clumps of 
evergreens appeared all the greener and fresher by contrast. 

By the margin of the lake immense clumps of rhododendrons 
were covered with bloom; to the eye it seemed one mass of 
varied colour, exquisitely shaded in, from the purest white to the 
deepest purple. 

The sun, too, glinted through the trees on copse and hedgerow, 
tufted all over with the bluebell and primrose, the pale anemone 
and golden daffodil, and in sunny sheltered nooks wood violets 
and the lily of the valley scented the air with their delicate 


fragrance. 
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The birds made music in the groves, the rooks cawed merrily 
in the old elms, and ever and anon the golden pheasant would 
dart across the green sward, its bright glowing plumage looking 
gem-bedecked in the sunshine. 

Squirrels glided nimbly about in all directions, apparently in 
search of stray nuts to eke out their winter store ; and then anon 
a timid hare peeped forth from his covert, only to dart back 
again at the sound of approaching footsteps. 

Something to wonder at and admire met the eye at every 
turn ; such giant gnarled oaks, such wide-spreading beeches and 
grand Spanish chestnuts were seldom met with elsewhere in such 
profusion and size. 

Everything in and around the wide domain was kept in the 
most perfect order; no broken branches lay neglected on the 
grassy glades ; no straggling undergrowth choked up the groves 
of evergreens, nor could a weed be seen along the smooth broad 
avenue that led direct to the house. 

Order and quietude reigned on every side ; it seemed impossible 
for jarring strife to dwell amidst that sweet arcadian scene of 
peacefulness. 

The mansion stood on an eminence, and could be seen to 
advantage from the extensive park that surrounded it on all 
sides. 

It was of a simple, almost severe, style of architecture, of the 
Ionic order, and appeared rather graceful and majestic than 
magnificent ; solid and without undue ornament, it stood out in 
bold relief against the distant uplands, a stately imposing object 
amid the most varied and charming scenery in England. 

As Alex Cameron reached the broad flight of marble steps 
leading to the principal entrance he paused. His heart misgave 
him. . 

It seemed nothing short of sacrilege for him to intrude into 
that stately home with his dark tale of dishonour, and yet the 
blow must fall sooner or later. Was it not better that its proud 
unbending owner should be prepared to meet it. 

Ah, well, he could not turn back, though he hated the task 
before him full sorely, and would have given ten years of his life 
to be able to wipe it clean out of his memory for aye. 

‘ The dignified middle-aged servant who opened the door 
looked most imposing in tags and black velvet breeches, black 
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silk hose and silver shoe-buckles, his hair well powdered, and 
more than a suspicion of rouge on his puffy cheeks. 

He welcomed Alex with a gracious smile and the profoundest 
of bows, and as a mark of high consideration, showed him into 
the library without the assistance of two tall footmen who were 
standing attention in the hall. 

“Yes, her ladyship was at home,” he replied with due solem- 
nity, as though he were announcing an affair of the gravest im- 
portance ; “but she did not receive any but her most intimate 
friends as yet.” 

Then in answer to Alex he went onto say that her ladyship 
and Lady Maud had been quite low and out of health since his 
lordship’s death ; and indeed, the entire household 'was low and 
out of sorts—he himself more especially. 

“ And to think that I remember you and his lordship boys to- 
gether,” he said, with genuine tears in his eyes; “and many is 
the time you came down to the butler’s pantry, when I was first 
footman, and ate yer bread-an’-cheese with, saving yer honor’s 
dignity, the appetite of farmers’ sons; and his lordship with no 
more’pride about him than an angel—ah, he was the real sort, he 
was—an’ now he’s gone; we shall never see his like in Chilling- 
wood again. The ladies, you see, sir, of the family are all high ; 
they never seems to b2 like common sort of mortals, they are so 
dainty, and so delicate, and so much above every one else, that 
even we domestics don’t have no sort of feeling in common with 
them. I wouldn't dare shed a tear in her ladyship’s presence if 
my heart-strings were breaking through grief of the loss we’ve 
had ; and, as Mrs. Topper says to me often, ‘It does break my 
heart, it does, to see her ladyship bowed down with sorrow, and 
I never dare offer one word nor look of sympathy,’ says she. 
Lady Maud, too, is getting the high tone of the family. Her 
ladyship even passes me by in the hall as though I were one of 
the stone figures in the niches of the hall, or a common person 
unfit for notice. An’ yet I remember her ladyship from a wee 
child, when she flew about like a bird, with a kind word and 
smile for us all. Ah, sir, to think how we are all changed, it 
makes me low, it does.” 

The dignified servitor here wiped his eyes with a common red 
cotton pocket-handkerchief, and looked considerably less im- 


posing in the act than one would have imagined possible. But 
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then he was only human after all, and a red cotton pocket-hand- 
kerchief applied to nose and eyes instead of a cambric would 
make even a Beau Brummel look common. __ 

But he soon recovered himself, and left the room to inform her 
ladyship of Alex’s arrival. 

The young barrister was still pondering over what had just 
been said about Lady Maud’s altered demeanour, when plush 
returned to say that her ladyship begged the honour of Mr. 
Cameron’s presence in the blue drawing-room. 

-After traversing one or two corridors and an ante-chamber 
plush opened a door noiselessly, and in a subdued tone 
announced the visitor to her ladyship. ; 

The countess was seated at the far end of the apartment, near 
the fire ; a dim, religious light pervaded, and a sweet, though al- 
most imperceptible perfume floated on the warm air. Thescene 
that met the eye of Alex as he entered was so full of calm refined 
repose, that the same feeling returned on his senses once more. 

It was nothing less than sacrilege. How dare he profane so 
stately a sanctuary with that immitigable tale of wrong he had 
come to reveal ? 

The thought of that gaunt relentless woman invading such 
quiet state with the wild story of her wrongs made him shudder ; 
it was not in the fitness of things that this should be allowed to 
come to pass. 

The room was far more fitted for stately courtesy than familiar 
converse. Yet nothing was wanting to give it that home-like 
look of comfort that is so eminently English. 

A grand piano stood invitingly open ; new music strewed over 
the top, and music, both old and new, piled on floor and 
canterbury convenient to hand. 

Books and papers were scattered about in a sort of admirable 
disorder, on tables—and indeed anywhere, either on table, chair 
or ottoman, wherever the readers last laid them down. 

It was a spacious and lofty apartment, with three tall windows ; 
the centre window, being wider than the others and reaching down 
to the floor, opened on to a flight of steps leading into the private 
grounds of the south front. This centre window was wide open 
when Alex entered the room, and he could see, from where he 
stood, the broad sweep of velvety turf and the flower beds, gay 
with hyacinths, tulips and twenty other bright spring flowers. 
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The furniture of the apartment was both chaste and costly, 
the upholstery truly luxurious ; the easy-chairs and sofas, covered 
in the richest satin, seemed stuffed with eider-down, so yy 
were they to the slightest pressure. - 

Priceless china vases, choice ornaments, gems of 47ic-d-brac, 
and the thousand and one charming trifles with which the wealthy 
are able to surround themselves, met the eye on every side. 

The walls were adorned with charming landscapes by Van 
Ostade, Poussin and Wouvermans. 

The windows were draped with the richest Genoa velvet of 
pale-blue lined with dead-gold coloured satin. 

The carpet, of Persian design, was so blended that no particu- 
lar shade or colour arrested the eye, and was so thick that it 
yielded to the tread like the springy turf on some well-kept 
lawn, and deadened the sound of the heaviest footfall. 

Alex remembered the room well; he had often sat there in 
happier days, sipping weak afternoon tea, with his youthful 
companions, after a game of tennis or some other out-door 
game in the spacious grounds beyond ; yet, somehow, the stately 
repose and almost regal air of the apartments had never struck 
him so forcibly as now. 

The countess looked up from a book she was apparently en- 
gaged in reading as he entered, and held out her hand to welcome 
him with a cold, courteous smile. 

“Excuse me, Alex,” she said, in her regal gracious way. “I 
am too much of an invalid to rise up to receive you.” 

Alex expressed his sympathy more by look than words at 
this simple announcement of a too apparent fact. 

. The countess was sadly changed and aged since last they met, 

Her cheeks were pale, her eyes sunken, and silver threads 
mingled with her dark hair that a few months since retained all 
the luxuriance and silken gloss of youth. 

After a few common-place remarks, an awkward pause 
ensued. 

Alex began to feel as though cold water trickled down his 
back and chilled him to the marrow ; he shivered visibly before 
the glowing fire. 

“You wished to see me on some particular business, you said 
in your note, did you not?” inquired the countess. “In what 
way can I serve you?” 
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“ {twas not on any business of my own that I sought an inter- 
view, but on a rather unpleasant subject concerning ——” 

Here he hesitated, turning very red in the face, and feeling in 
some unexplained way as though the unpleasantness were of his 
own creating. 

“ Ah!” ejaculated the countess inquiringly, looking him full 
in the face, with a rather haughty stare of incredulity. 

The stare restored Alex to himself; he drew himself up and 
bore her prolonged stare with a look in his dark eyes that 
betokened pity rather than defiance. 

The countess felt that the man before her had not come to sue 
her favour. What then was his errand? She withdrew her 
gaze with a well-assumed air of indifference, and awaited his 
communication with her usual well-bred ease of manner. 

“T repeat,” he said in a much firmer tone, and with far more 
s2lf-possession than he had felt before since he entered the room, 
“that my errand here is a most unpleasant one, and very nearly 
concerns your son’s widow ——” 

“In that case, you should have seen Lady Chineron herself,” 
interrupted the countess coldly, as she leant back ‘in her chair 
with an air of weariness. 

Alex’s temper began to rise at this cavalier treatment. He was 
half inclined to take the letter from his pocket-book that con- 
tained her son’s confession and hand it to her without further 
preface. 

“T do not like to pain you with reference to the sad bereave- 
ment you have sustained, but the painful communication I 
am obliged to make to you concerns your late son’s honour, 
and I think it should be told in your ear first,” he said in a 
cold even tone, and with a gaze as steady as her own fixed full 
on her. 

“ Ah,” she merely ejaculated, but with a faint flush rising to 
her brow and a show of interest in her attitude. 

“ Perhaps you had better read this letter ; it is the last your son 
wrote, and in it he bequeathed me a fearful legacy of ——” 

“Give it me!” she cried, stretching forth her hand with sudden 
energy. “ Why have you kept it back till now?” 

Alex had taken the letter by this time out of his pocket-book. 
He handed it to her without saying another word. 

Not wishing to note the effect this dire epistle would cause her 
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at first sight, he rose up and went to the open window, intending 
to take a turn in the grounds for a few minutes. _ 

But.ere he took the first step outside, the sound of a hollow 
moan arrested his attention. He at once returned to the draw- 
ing-room, to find the countess apparently in a dead swoon. 

His first impulse was to rush to the bell and summon assistance, 

Overcome as she was, her presence of mind had not forsaken 
her ; she was deadly pale, but not senseless. As he reached the 
bell-pull, she faintly ejaculated : : 

“No, no; it is only a passing spasm.” 

He drew back his hand, but after a minute or more, observing 
that the colour did not return to her lips, and that her eyes were 
half-closed in a death-like sort of stare, he became alarmed, and 
taking up a small china bowl from a console near at hand, he 
dashed through the open window, flew down the steps and across 
the lawn, towards a spring which he well knew bubbled up cool 
and clear even on the sultriest summer day. 

A little water might revive her, he thought. He could well 
discern that the countess did not like any of her domestics to 
witness her sudden prostration. 

He was back again at her side with a bowl full of clear pure 
water ere it takes the time to tell his errand, but in that short | 
time the fatal letter had disappeared from between her long 
taper fingers. 

As she reached out her shapely hand to take the bowl from 
him, he could not help noting that it looked thin, almost trans- 
- parent, and yet what power of will lay in it. A hand of the 
softest and whitest—a hand of satin, with a grip of iron. 

She took a long draught of the cool bright water, then dipped 
her pocket-handkerchief in the bowl and bathed her brow. 

“Yes, Iam better now, thanks,” she said faintly and with a 
long-drawn sigh. “Sit down, pray, and don’t look so scared at 


This in answer to his anxious inquiry as to how she felt, but 
she made no allusion to the cause of her sudden indisposition. 

For some minutes she gazed into the fire with quivering lip 
and anxious brow. She was evidently gathering herself up for a 
supreme effort. 

“Will you please give me the certificate,” she said, abruptly 
breaking a long and painful silence. She held out her hand 
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towards him as she spoke, but did not remove her eyes from 
their fixed gaze on the glowing embers. 

Alex felt greatly relieved to know that he could not comply 
with her request, the coveted paper being safe at his chambers in 

‘the Temple. He told her so in a few words. 

Before he had finished speaking she withdrew her eyes from 
the fire and fixed them full on his face. 

He returned her gaze with the same fixed purpose. There 
was no need of words. She perfectly understood that he did not 
intend to intrust the certificate in her hands. 

“Have you seen this woman?” she asked with suppressed 
passion. 

He simply answered in the affirmative. He felt aggrieved at 
being treated as an enemy. 

‘* And the child?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you have taken up their cause. For the sake of that 
accursed woman, will you bring down disgrace on two of the 
noblest houses in the land ?” 

“Heaven forbid!” he ejaculated. “Pray spare me this in- 
justice. I am no willing agent in this most deplorable matter.” 

“ And you will help us? You will crush this wretched woman 
at the outset? What is this creature to you that you should 
serve her interests and ruin your oldest friends ?” 

Alex made no answer. He had decided to remain neutral, at 
least for the present ; but to crush her son’s widow—ah! well, 
that was-quite another sort of affair. 

“You do not answer me,” she went on, beads of damp sweat 
standing on her deadly-pale brow. “Tell me the worst. Does 
this woman know what—what we know? Have you shown her 
this fearful letter ?” 

“Did I not tell you that I considered it my duty to consult 
you before taking any steps in this painful business ?” 

“ Ah, yes—pardon me. Say you will stand on our side, Alex. 
Surely you will do this for—for the sake of—of Maud and the 
old times.” 

“T would rather not call the old times to remembrance just at 
present,” he replied, with a shade of bitterness in his tone. “ And 
now that I have made you acquainted with this painful business 
I will leave.” 
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“Stay a moment,” she cried with nervous impatience. “ Re- 
member how much we need a strong arm to ward off the coming 
blow. If you were one of us—if family ties bound you to us 
would you not feel called on to defend the family honour against 
the attacks of this woman ?” 

“It would be possible to put off the evil day; but consider 
this woman has right on her side, and now that she knows the 
truth, it is not likely that she will let the matter rest where it is. 
I think you should be prepared to meet her claim without hos- 
tility, and some show of fairness ; she might then be persuaded 
to settle the matter amicably for the sake of her child and - 

“Stay, sir!” cried the countess, with a stern, set face. “Let 
that woman do her worst ; I will make no compromise. With 
my consent she shall never bear the name of Chineron ?” 

“Well, all things considered, it would be as well that the 
person claiming to be the late Lord Chineron’s widow should 
take the first steps to make her claim good. It is impossible to 
refute her right to bear the name, however, and the child of the 
marriage is heiress to the estate.” 

The countess regarded him. with an angry stare. 

“You state hard facts, sir, with the cool air of a judge on the 


bench. It is in your power to wound us, and doubtless you will 


not spare.” 

Alex rose to go. He had performed a most unpleasant task 
as gently as he could. He perfectly understood her carefully- 
worded offer of a bribe to crush her son’s widow, and she must 
have been well aware of his love for her daughter to think: for a 
moment that for the sake of obtaining her hand he would enter 
into what was nothing short of a conspiracy to crush her son’s 
widow and child. 

He began to regret that he had not given up the marriage 
certificate to the rightful owner ; her husband had never know- 
ingly repudiated her. Why should he aid this proud unrelent- 
ing woman to heap wrong on wrong? 

The countess detained him as he was about to quit her presence 
with yet another question, asked in such a quiet, sorrowful tone 
that, spite of himself, his heart relented towards her instantly. 

“You have seen this woman, Alex. Where does she live, and 
by what name does she call herself ? ” 

Alex confessed that he did not know, and then in a few words 
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he related in what manner he had made the acquaintance of both 
mother and child. 

“ And the child was called Freda—Freda Trimbly when you 
first saw her?” she asked with knitted brows and a far-away 
look. 

To this Alex replied in the affirmative, adding that Mrs. 
Trimbly had formerly been a servant to Mrs. Mathers, and that 
Alice had gone direct to her after her mother’s death. 

“And the child is still with that Mrs. Trimbly, you say? 
Well, better give me her address ; the child at least has some 
claim on the family ; she shall be my care, and 1 have your 
promise, have I not, that you will not stir in this painful business, 
but let matters take their course without your assistance ? The— 
the—ah! the certificate of marriage is in your keeping, safe at 
your chambers, is not it? Well, I shall want to look at it some 
day ; that will decide me as to how I shall act towards—ah, to- 
wards this child youcall Freda ; one should not be hasty in such 
a matter as this. You will surely allow that, Alex?” 

To this he replied with the utmost sincerity, that so many 
interests were concerned in the unpleasant business that he should 
be heartily glad to shift the responsibility from his shoulders to 
that of some other person ; that had it not been for Bertha, Lady 
Chineron and her little son, he should have advised a certain 
person to seek out a solicitor of standing and employ him to in- 
vestigate her claims. 

“But you will do nothing of the sort at present, will you, 
Alex?” she said quickiy, catching her breath, either with ner- 
vousness or suppressed passion. “Better stay and dine with 
us ; we have not fully discussed this painful affair yet, and who 
knows but that your legal astuteness may not help us out of the 
threatened storm.” 

She uttered the last words in her most courteous manner, with 
a sort of touching dependence on his power to aid her, that might 
have won over a less practised man of the world to her side. 

But his feelings had undergone a rapid change with regard to 
her within the last half-hour, and if he could not help feeling pity 
for her coming misfortune, he at least no longer regarded her 
with respectful reverence. 

Yet although he declined her proffered hospitality they parted 
with perfect urbanity. 
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The countess had recovered her self-possession, and assumed 
her society mask once more. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ON after reflection Alex Cameron felt rather mortified with the 
result of his interview with the Dowager Lady Chineron. 

She had treated him as her enemy, simply because he refused 
to aid her in crushing the widow of her son. True he deplored 
the fact, but then as he had been enjoined, as it were, by his late 
friend’s last breath to see this woman and her child restored to 
their rightful position, he was bound by every tie of honour to 
carry out his friend’s wishes. 

His conscience began to trouble him sorely, on account of the 
manner in which he had met the appeal of the poor friendless 
and much-wronged woman. 

It was in vain that he endeavoured to persuade himself that 
he had done it from the best motives, that what he had done was 
to put off the evil day, and essay to shield the blow from 
that other woman who was as deeply wronged as herself. 

Oh, it was pitiful! He shrank even now from sending such a 
firebrand into the midst of the supposed widow’s household, and 
tearing the crown of legal right from Bertha’s head, thereby dis- 
inheriting her son. 

But what was he to do? He dared no longer keep back the 
marriage certificate intrusted to his care. For a man of his calm 
reasoning powers he was strangely confused and vacillating. 

The matter would have appeared plain enough to most men. 
But Alex Cameron’s sympathies were all enlisted on the side of - 
the high-born women, on whom this terrible woman had the 
power to bring down such dire disgrace and misery. 

Never was a man more surely fixed on the horns of a dilemma 
than was Alex Cameron at that time. 

He felt an inherent dislike to the woman, and would rather 
take a journey of a thousand miles, or face a tiger in the jungle, 
than willingly face another interview with her. 

Although he knew that Freda’s mother had the right to be ad- 
dressed as Lady Chineron, he could only bring himself to call her 
that woman. She was in his eyes a sort of maleficent fate, a 
fury rather to be kept at bay and shunned than sought after and 
propitiated. 
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Still, he considered it a pity that the dowager did not put 
aside her enmity and meet “ tis woman” in a conciliating spirit, 
if only to avoid open scandal. 

He would have inclosed the pocket-book in an envelope, with- 
out any explanation on his part, and have sent it to “ that woman ” 
only that he did not know by what name to address her, nor her 
place of abode. 

A man, even of honourable and independent spirit, finds him- 
self driven to mean shifts when once he departs from the strict 
rule of integrity. 

Had Alex possessed the moral courage to have gone boldly 
to this poor friendless widow, and have given the pocket-book 
into her hands then and there, he could have set his mind at 
rest and eased his conscience of a grievous burden. He was 
merely an instrument of justice, deputed by another to right a 
great wrong. It was not his fault that misery and utter ruin 
would fall on more than one innocent head when that wrong 
found redress. 

Well, on one thing he had decided. He would not stop in 
England ; he would take care to be far removed from the scene 
when-the crash came. 

It was a cowardly resolve on his part, no doubt, but, as we 
have said before, he had not the moral courage to face the result 
of delivering the marriage certificate into the hands of the right- 
ful owner. 

The next day, after his memorable interview with the Dowager 
Lady Chineron, he decided to visit his chambers and ask Mrs. 
Trimbly for “that woman’s” address. He might possibly chance 
to meet her, then circumstances should decide him how to act. 

Arrived at his chambers, another difficulty stared him in the 
face. Did Mrs. Trimbly still persist in calling Freda her daughter ? 
and what name did her real mother pass under? 

His only course was to summon Mrs. Trimbly to his presence, 
ostensibly for the purpose of inquiring after the health of Freda. 

But when the housekeeper at length appeared, she was no 
longer the Mrs. Trimbly of old. She was thin and care-worn, 
even crushed-looking. 

In answer to Alex Cameron’s inquiry after Freda, she burst 
into tears, and it was some time before she succeeded in conquer- 
ing her emotion and ceased to dry her copious tears with her apron. 
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“ Ah, sir, she’s gone!” she sobbed forth, wringing her hands. 

“Gone—is she dead?” asked Alex, with a pang of self- 
reproach at his long neglect of the innocent child. 

“ She’s all the same as dead to me, sir,” went on the weeping 
woman. “Her mother took her away last evening when I was 
out on an errand ; an’ she was that ungrateful that she never left 
sign nor token behind as to where she had gone to—after all I’ve 
done for her, too, let alone keeping Freda as though she were 
my own flesh an’ blood for years—not to speak of the mischief 
she’s made atween me an’ Trimbly, as never had an angry word 
or thought till she made strife atween us.” 

Alex sat down, overcome with astonishment ; this new feature 
of the case threw him quite off his guard. 

“You always told me Freda was your own child,” he said 
rather severely, the legal spirit of cross-examination taking posses- 
sion of his mind. 

“Well, an’ no great sin either, I take it, to adopt a poor for- 
saken little mite, an’ behave like a mother to her ever since she 
was born; though I’m suffering hediy enough for it now. I’m . 
sure I was as fond * that child an’ treated her kinder than if 
she was my very own” ’ 

“Who, then, are her parents? I’m deeply interested in all 
that concerns Freda. Pray sit down and oblige me by relating 
her history.” eas 

“ Ah, well, sir,” replied Mrs. Trimbly, gladly accepting the 
offer of a seat and a listener at one and the same time, “ there’s 
not much of a history belonging to the poor little darling ; but 
if you wish to hear, I’ve no objection to tell you how it all came 
about that I took to calling Freda my own child an’ deceived 
Trimbly, who has been the best of husbands to me from the 
hour he married me till he found out I’d been deceiving him all 
along about Freda.” 

Here Mrs. Trimbly broke down again and had recourse to hes 
apron once more. She was able to proceed, however, with her 
narrative. Indeed, the good woman was rather glad to have the 
opportunity of setting herself right with Alex in regard to Freda. 

“Well, sir,” she began, with the corner of her apron held ready 
for active service, in case the tears should well forth once more, 

‘ well, sir, it's nigh seven years ago that Freda’s mother came to 
me in her trouble. She told me that young Lord Chineron had 
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gone through the marriage ceremony with her at a register office, 
but as she couldn’t tell where that office was, an’ hadn’t any 
certificate to show for it, why, of course, I concluded there was 
nothing binding about it, an’ that the ‘young lord had only been 
fooling her; an’ it wasn’t long before she was obliged to come 
to that conclusion herself. 

“She hadn’t a friend in the world but me, an’ I only a very 
humble one, seeing I’d only been servant to her parents before 
I married Trimbly ; but her mother had been a kind, good mis- 
tress to me, an’ Miss Mathers was but a child when first I went 
to live at the Rectory; an’ I was always fond of her, an’ would 
have done anything in life to serve her. 

“Well, sir, as I was saying, she came to me in her trouble ; 
an’ when the baby was two days old, mine as was just six weeks 
older died. Trimbly was away, an’ wasn’t expected home for 
some months. He had set his heart on that infant of mine, who 
was only ten days old when he left home, but then he’d been 
always longing for to have a daughter. He didn’t care half so 
much for the boys as he did for that mite of a girl. Perhaps I 
loved that infant, too, better than all the rest ; an’ when she was 
taken from me, my heart in its sorrow went out to the child of 
Alice Mathers. Trimbly would never know that it was her child 
that had taken the place of his own at my breast, so I adopted 
the infant, an’ Trimbly never suspected that Freda was not his 
very own. 

“We brought her up, an’ was as tender over her as though she 
were the flower of the flock. Trimbly doted on her. But, alas! 
it would break a heart of stone to see his face -when it first 
dawned on his mind that he had been deceived by his own wife, 
an’ that he’d been wasting his heart’s best affections on the child 
of a stranger. 

“First, when the young lord came up to our room on that fatal 
night, Trimbly didn’t seem to heed his presence, but Alice was 
that wild with passion that she soon laid hold of his attention 
when she began accusing the young nobleman of deserting his 
- _own flesh and blood to die of want in a garret. Trimbly seemed 
dazed at first, but when the gentleman dropped on his knees by 
the bedside of the sick child an’ sobbed like a woman, my 
husband turned round an’ gave me a look that I’ll never forget 
to my dying day. 
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- “ Ah, sir, that was a fearful night of suspense an’ terror. 

“Miss Mathers left the room with Lord Chineron ; I heard 
them go down stairs an’ into your chambers together. 

“Tt was some time past ten at night before she returned ; she 
looked white an’ wild an’ never once opened her lips to me. 

“ She sat down by the side of Freda, with a look in her face 
I’d never seen there before—a sort of revengeful triumph that 
made her eyes blaze like live coals, whilst her face was white as 
that of the dead. 

“ Ah, sir,” went on Mrs. Trimbly, bending forward and sinking 
her voice to a whisper, “Trimbly has his doubts about the way 
that young lord came by his end—an’, well, sir,so have I. When 
the policeman came up to our place that night, I little thought a 
murder had been committed beneath that very roof. Would you 
believe it, sir, I gave it to the officer pretty smart because I 
thought he’d found the front door open an’ had made it his 
business to come up an’ rate us about our carelessness. 

“Well, I’m glad I didn’t know the real facts, but still that 
policeman will have it that it wasn’t suicide, an’ he’s said that 
same to Trimbly more than once since the inquest.” 

“Oh, you can set your mind at rest about that,” said Alex 
quickly ; “the fact that Lord Chineron committed suicide was 
proved beyond doubt.” 

“Well, sir, I’m glad to hear you say so. The young lord 
wronged Freda’s mother cruelly, an’ if in her passion she 
did revenge her cruel desertion, I’d rather bite my tongue off 
than say a word to bring his death home to her door, although, 
that she was in some way connected in bringing it about, I’m 
morally certain. However, she has suffered enough to turn any 
woman’s heart to stone, an’ I’ve heard her wish many’s-the-time- 
an’-oft that she could be revenged on Lord Chineron an’ his 
family. An’ well she might, but then she should have had some 
thought for me, who was a friend to her through it all.” 

“ But, why did she take Freda away without your knowledge, 
and, above all, why did she go away without leaving her 
address ?” asked Alex, getting rather tired of Mrs. Trimbly’s 
prolix narration. 

“Well, sir, I can’t say she hadn’t cause to be hurt an’ offended 
—Trimbly, as used to be the most good-natured an’ patient 
creature under the sun, is a changed man. He’s changed towards 
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his children, he’s even changed to the wife of his bosom—he no . 
longer trusts me, though he never said one word to me of passion 
or reproach, but the way he looks at me goes well-nigh to break 
my heart. When he thinks he’s alone, an’ of nights when he 
thinks I’m asleep, I hear him muttering to himself, an’ he says 
over an’ over again, ‘I trusted her like an angel of light, yet she 
deceived me like the%serpent in the Garden of Eden. He's a 
great reader, sir, is my poor Trimbly, an’ now he does nothing 
from morning till night but read Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

“Fond as he used to be of Freda, he never cared to look at her 
after that fearful night, an’ he’s never mentioned her name since. 

“ He couldn’t endure the sight of her mother either, an’ when- 
ever she entered the room where he was, he turned from her 
with a dark frown that made me tremble. 

“Miss Mathers noticed this too, an’ said she would take away 
Freda as soon as ever she was strong enough to be moved ; but 
I didn’t expect her to go away without a minute’s warning, as she 
did at the last. 

“ As I told you, sir, I went out on an errand, an’ when I came 
back she was gone, an’ there was such a look on Trimbly’s face 
that I daren’t ask him any questions. 

“The boys were a-bed, but next morning, when their father 
wasn’t by, I asked them if they heard any words pass between 
Miss Mathers an’ Trimbly ; then they up an’ told me that they 
heard high words which woke ’em up out of their sleep, an’ as 
the bedroom door was half-open they sat up in bed an’ listened. 
Miss Mathers was standing up, looking flushed an’ angry with 
Freda in her arms, but all Gavy heard her say was, ‘ I tell you, 
David Trimbly, that man was my husband ; I’ll never darken 
your doors again till that’s proved in the light of day—when it 
is proved, this despised child will be Lady Alfreda Chineron ; 
I’m thinking you'll be proud enough of our acquaintance then!’ 

“With that, she went out and banged the door behind her. 
From that hour we have quite lost sight of her an’ my poor 
darling, Freda.” 

“ Alfreda,” repeated Alex, “that’s rather an uncommon name, 
is it not? Pray, do you know if the child was baptized in that 
name ?” 

“Oh, dear me, yes, sir; her mother had her baptized in St. 
Martin’s Church. I was godmother myself to the poor little 
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infant ; you may see the entry any day for yourself, she’s entered 
as the child of that poor young lord and Alice Chineron, his wife. 
You see, sir, she was named after my lost darling—Trimbly he 
gave her that name afore he went away ; his mother, who was a 
west-country woman, was called Janifer an’ his sister was called 
Alfreda, so he let me choose between ’em, an’ as Janifer was such 
an ugly name to my thinking we agreed to call her Alfreda, so 
for short her pet name was Freda. An’ a pet she was with us 
all, heaven knows; an’ to think she is gone an’ I may never set 
eyes on her again.” 

Alex drew in his breath ; his heart smote him—by what right 
had he kept this child out of her inheritance for a single day, 
after the fact of her birthright became known to him? 

However, he at once informed Mrs. Trimbly that it was of the 
utmost importance that Freda and her mother should be sought 
after without delay, and begged her to use every effort in her 
power to trace them out. 

He did not take the housekeeper into his confidence, but he 
gave her to understand that Freda and her mother were entitled 
to property that would remove them far above want for the 
remainder of their existence. 

The search, however, after Alice and her child proved unavail- 
ing. 

Mrs. Trimbly made the most diligent inquiries in every direc- 
tion, without gaining the least tidings of either. 

I am not certain that Alex Cameron was much disappointed 
at this failure to trace the missing ones. It gave him time to 
mature his plans. He wanted to be out of England when this — 
drama in real life became enacted before the public gaze. 


CHAPTER XXV. 





BARON MANNHEIM’S active brain was ever on the alert to make 
capital out of every adventitious circumstance. 
Gold had been found in immense quantities—so the agents of 
the Universal Colonization Company reported home—on the 
. territory annexed in the company’s name, and competent men 
alone were wanted to gather in the golden harvest. 4 
In proof of this glowing statement a large lump of the precious 


ore was displayed at the baron's private office to a select few, 
2 
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who speedily spread the report of this wonderful gold find 
throughout the City. 

Although, if the exact truth were‘ told, that lump of ore sus- 
piciously resembled the one shown to Alex Cameron as the 
product of the Grebenski Gold Mine. 

The report of this immense gold find by the company’s agents 
was to cause quite a run on the company’s shares, which had of 
late been rather a drug in the market and hardly saleable at 
any price. 

The next committee meeting after this report came to hand 
was a great success ; the baron had it all his own way. His pro- 
posal that Alex Cameron should be appointed as the leader of a 
band of gentlemen emigrants was adopted unanimously, and 
orders given that Alex should have full power to select his fol- 
lowing. 

The baron took care to eulogize Alex as a young enthusiast, 
who was giving up position and wealth in his philanthropic zeal 
to benefit his fellow man. 

If a clever and rising young barrister believed the baron’s 
scheme of Universal Colonization would prove a success, who 
could be found sceptical enough to pooh-pooh the thing as 
empirical any longer? Of course philanthropy was the key- 
note of the whole organization, not that that hindered a few 
discordant notes being introduced here and there, but then as 
everything was conducted at high pressure, few had leisure to 
note the want of harmony throughout the entire performance. 
About this time the baron’s opinions and the baron’s doings 
were things to be taken note of and duly chronicled. 

But what City men admired and wondered at was the baron’s 
wonderful powers of construction and organization. As to his 
skill as a financier, and his talents for unravelling intricate 
money problems, not a man on ’Change could hold a candle to 
him. Merchant princes who at first looked somewhat askance 
at the new man no longer avoided his acquaintance ; he was 
known to be a power in the moneyed world, and as such he was 
admired and courted. His prodigious success won their open 
respect, whereas a single failure would have at once sent him to 
Coventry. 

The report of the great gold find on the Universal Coloniza- 
tion Company’s territory added immensely to the baron’s popu- 
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larity. Never had there been such a rush after shares in any 
company since the great South Sea Bubble. 

The startling telegrams received almost daily from the com- 
pany’s agents, reporting further enormous discoveries of gold of 
a richness and permanence unparalleled in gold mining, were duly 
posted in the company’s offices, and eagerly scanned by an 
excited crowd of shareholders and intending purchasers at any 
price. 

It was commonly reported in the City that fortunes had been 
made by lucky speculators who purchased shares in the com- 
pany a few weeks before the wonderful gold find became known 
and then sold out at five hundred per cent. premium. 

The baron himself was reticent and oracular on this subject, 
but even his enemies declared that he was about the richest man 
on ’Change, as it was well known he had been induced to drop 
some of his shares at an enormous premium. 

To the fortunate and rich man the world is ever ready to 
accord its homage, so it is possible that the baron was not 
by any means surprised to find that the doors of the most 

.exclusive leaders of fashion were thrown open to him as if by 
magic. 

Great ladies, who had so far forgotten their dainty surround- 
ings as to do a little slumming in Whitechapel and Gravel Lane, 
by way of change, to vary the excitement of the hour, hailed 
the baron as the apostle of a new creed. 

He had come to the rescue not of the outcasts of darkest 
London, but the impecunious ne’er-do-well hangers-on, that 
parasitic-like cling around the noble genealogical trees of most — 
great houses. Every moneyed-man, from the duke to the well- 

_to-do tradesman, knows to his cost what an irritating person this 
family ne’er-do-well hanger-on proves himself to be. 

And, doubtless, many a noble lady also finds this class of 
family parasite a constant source of annoyance 

However, be that as it may, the highest ladies of fashion took 
up the scheme for colonizing Africa with ne’er-do-wells and 
younger sons with their accustomed unreasoning zeal. 

The gold find on the company’s territory, as a matter of 
course, made quite a fuvore in the most select circles at the West 
End ; but what took on most was the proposed plan of building 


a city on the plains around the shores of Lake Ngami. 
2° 
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The climate was declared on all hands to be most salubrious 
and quite suitable for Europeans. 

In imagination they already pictured this fair city peopled by 
the impecunious irritating younger branches of the family, who 
were too far off to be any longer troublesome. 

And then what a prospect this city held out to young ladies of 
uncertain age. 

Churches must needs be built and missions established. The 
screaming sisterhood, who were constantly. agitating for the 
rights of women, might emigrate in a body, and subjugate the 
tyrant man to their sway, in the soft enervating climate of Lake 
Ngami, where ways and means would no longer prove a barrier 
to the happy state of matrimony. 

Such a dénouement to the vexed question of women’s rights 
was a thing to be dreamed over, until to imaginative minds it 
became a reality. 

What a grand conception this colonization scheme was! Who 
but a noble, high-minded man could have thought it out for the 
good of his fellow-man ? 

And then the baron was so large-hearted and open-handed, so 
strictly pious and orthodox, too. Did he not strictly enjoin that 
churches and church schools should be built in every colony? 

The gushing maidens of mature years, in their sweet simplicity, 
called him by turns a saint, a seraph and a sage. 

When he chanced to find himself surrounded by a bevy of the 
above enthusiastic and charitably pious maidens, his deportment 
and conversation became at once admirable as well as edifying. 

Solomon, with all his wisdom, could not have competed with 
this Nestor of the nineteenth century. 

The pretty innocents gathered round him with clasped hands 
and wide-open admiring eyes, drinking in his words as though 
they found them sweeter than the morning dew, when he held 
forth on self-denial, self-abnegation, self-immolation and self-for- 
getting charity. 

“What,” he would ask, “was so sublime as the charity of 
woman? Sweet, heroic woman!” 

It was her charity that comforted the sick, clothed the naked, 
and sent Dives empty away. 

Charity and piety were the chief ornaments of women. 
He would ask for nothing more in the woman of his choice. 
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Piety in woman was a thing he adored: It was her shield, her 
breastplate. A pious maiden need fear no evil. She carried a 
charm about with her that purified the atmosphere she breathed. 

Piety and charity. Oh! what God-like virtues they were, and 
only found in perfection in a woman’s breast. 

He, himself, gave for the pure gratification of seeing his fellow- 
creatures happy. He loved the charity that thinketh no evil. It 
was enough for him that he saw his brother in need, to stretch 
forth the helping hand towards him. 

When he gave, he gave freely, and without question. It was 
enough for him to know that the poor unfortunates who craved 
his charity were helpless, hopeless and homeless. What right 
had he to inquire by what bye-paths they gained that end? 

Such magnanimous, large-hearted ethics gained him universal 
respect and admiration from the gentler sex. 

They quoted the baron on all possible occasions, and besieged 
their friends and acquaintances, on every hand, for contributions 
in aid of every known and unknown charity under the sun, until 
their dearest friends began to wish that they, too, were deported 
in a body to people the plains of Lake Ngami. 

Neither did they fail to lay the dear baron under contribution 
also, and as he gave his gold freely and without question, they 
adored him all the more. 

Rich folks begging for the thriftless sons of toil had long been 
the mode in “ Vanity Fair.” No lady of fashion was without half- 
a-dozen subscription lists, on which she insisted, in the sweetest 
manner possible, putting down every one who visited at her 
house. 

Great ladies, as a rule, are not noted for open-handed charity. 
To put down their names as lady patronesses is generally the 
extent of their liberality in the cause of charity. 

But then, they doubtless know the value of their names at the 
head of a begging circular. It makes the pill go down easily 
with the million, just as the name of a nobleman heading a 
testimonial list appertaining to cure-all pills, causes the said pills 
to be swallowed wholesale by the multitude, and a golden harvest 
is a foregone conclusion. 

The baron, as we have said, gave his gold, when asked in the 
name of charity, liberally and without question, but he gave with 
the certainty that he should receive a hundredfold in return. What 
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_to him were the few golden coins he gave to the haughty dames 
and demoiselles to fill up their numerous subscription lists, when 
by that simple process he found himself a popular and welcome 
guest in the most exclusive circles ? 

True, a few cautious folks regarded the baron somewhat after 
the fashion of a society meteor, dazzling every eye by its brilliancy 
for a transient season, then vanishing into space, no one knows 
whither. 

But even the cautious ones took care to treat the man of the 
hour with courteous politeness. 

No one indeed could be found who dared treat the baron with 
open discourtesy. He hada sort of innate dignity about him that 
forbade familiarity of speech tolmere passing acquaintance, and 
of bosom friends he had none, yet he might have counted intimate 
acquaintances by the thousand. 

It was in the nature of this man to pose before the world in 
some sort of character. 

He had acted the philanthropist so long that it would not have 
surprised him had he waked up some morning to find himself 
one in reality, and in such a case he would, most assuredly, have 
assumed the 7é/e of a misanthrope. 

It was utterly impossible for such a man to form a true friend- 
ship with any one, seeing he was not true even to himself. 


(To be continued.) 

















Lourdes. 
PART I. 


FIFTEEN years ago there was no New Town of Lourdes, and 1 
had the good fortune to visit the Old Town before it had suffered 
from the hands of the innovator. It was still the Lourdes which 
had been part of King Jean’s ransom after his capture at 
Poictiers. 

One could not pass along the street of that old Lourdes with- 
out feeling transported into /es temps héroiques, nor visit the 
Grotto without feeling inclined to affix a medieval date to one’s 
next letter. 

No doubt there yet remain the quiet narrow streets, and 
picturesque dark tenements with high black roofs, and windows 
pierced in walls so thick that they exclude alike the cold of 
winter and the summer heat.’ But we are told of fine shops in 
the Place Marcadal, of cafés, chemists and coiffeurs, of shops that 
assault the eye with plate-glass windows in gay frames, and this 
in a place where no sign of commerce appeared, save a bush hung 
out above a door to intimate—in spite of the proverb—that good 
wine was sold within. My visit was happily timed before stray 
bits of the Palais Royal were dropped into a medizval town. 

I was staying in primitive lodgings recommended to me by 
English friends who knew the propriétaire, Madame Josephe © 
Baranque. 

My oak-floored bedroom was over what in more pretentious 
places would have been called /a porte cochére, and the white- 
curtained windows looked down on the street. There, passing 
along the broken slabs of black marble which formed the pave- 
ment, were dark-eyed girls in scarlet capelines, bare-footed women 
- carrying huge bundles of faggots on their heads, and sometimes 
a good-looking young mountaineer clad in short jacket, fawn 
colour breeches and bright sash, his feet protected by sandals: 
and his head by the cap worn jauntily on one side, which, but 
for its long gay tassel, is so like the Tam o’ Shanter. 

My sitting-room was entered from a gallery open to the sky, 
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and there one had a view of therocky hills thinly clothed with 
grass, which rise abruptly from the plain and hide the snow- 
capped mountains from the town. The nearest looked so near it 
seemed as if a well-directed stone flung from my gallery would 
be buried in its side. 

In December the air grew so cold that I demanded a fire, and 
Madame Josephe promised to get me a donkey load of wood. 

“A donkey-cart full of wood?” I asked. 

“No, two panniers full, the wood piled up and meeting over 
the donkey’s back.” 

I naturally thought of the days of Gaston de Foix ; for when 
he complained of cold, did not one of his knights run down to 
the courtyard, and lifting to his shoulders one of the donkeys 
that stood there laden with fuel, did he not carry it, wood and 
all, up the gallery stairs to the admiration of all beholders ? 

The exploit seems mythical, and Froissart was not present to 
bear witness to the truth of the tale. He tells it as ’twas told to 
him by a garrulous old knight as they rode together to Orthais. 
Anyhow it pleased me that I got my wood as knight and noble, 
baker and cook, got theirs 1,400 years ago. 

In the winter evenings I invited Madame Josephe, while she 
drank a cup of my English tea, to tell me what she knew about 
the apparitions and miracles. 

I had heard of both at Pau, and there the story went that a 
little peasant fourteen years of age had seen a young English 
lady who had wandered from a picnic to the Grotto, and had 
mistaken her for la Sainte Vierge. 

Another story is devoutly believed by French Protestants. 
They say a lady had appointed to meet an officer from Tarbes at 
the Grotto, and finding Bernadette there passed herself off as 
Marie. 

This story finds favour with the French army: what could be 
more likely than an interview granted by /a plus belle to le plus 
vaillant ? 

But one must ask how either lady could scramble up the sides 
of the Grotto, and stand on a ledge six or eight feet from the 
floor. 

And in February, even in the mild climate of the South, 
neither would probably have wandered about in a white gown 
and blue sash, arms, neck and head exposed to the spring 
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breeze. Madame Josephe had heard both stories and laughed 
them to scorn. 5 ; 

“ And you knew Bernadette Soubirous ? ” 

“I was with her when she saw la Sainte Vierge. We used to 
kneel while she knelt, but we could see nothing. She could see 
Marie ; her eyes were fixed on the spot where the image now 
stands.” 

“ And when the Virgin spoke, could you not hear ?” 

“We could hear nothing, though the Blessed Virgin spoke 
several times. She told Bernadette that she could not promise 
her happiness here, but hereafter. And when the child asked 
her who she was, she answered, ‘ Je suis l’immaculée conception.’ ” 

“ Did she use those very words?” 

“ She did not say, se suzs ; la Sainte Vierge spoke the patois.” 

“Oh, she spoke the patois,” I repeated, and I thought it was a 
far cry from Syro-Chaldaic to Gascon patois; but if a heavenly 
message is to be delivered, it must necessarily be spoken in a 
tongue understanded of the people. 

After thus announcing herself, Marie desired the little girl to 
tell the priests to build a chapel‘over the Grotto, and having said 
this she disappeared. 

Bernadette rose from her knees and turned towards the town, 
repeating in alow voice, “ L’immaculée conception.” The crowd 
heard and repeated the words, shouting, “ Marie, l’immaculée con- 
ception,” till the girl reached the house of /e cuvré. 

She went in and delivered her message. 

The curvé, Mons. Peyramale, listened incredulously. “If,” said 
he, “you tell me falsehoods about la Sainte Vierge, you will 
never see her in heaven.” 

But Bernadette adhered to her story, and at last he was 
convinced that she spoke truthfully. His church believed that 
miracles have never ceased, and if the child was neither insane 
nor an impostor, there could be no room for doubt. 

The doctor of the town declared that Bernadette, though 
delicate and chétive, was not subject to hallucinations,* and so 


* Bernadette had another hallucination the night before she died. She 
thought she had a personal encounter with the devil. Other sane persons 
have seen phantom cats, dogs and skeletons; but the girl’s devout mind 
brought before her that which she revered and that which she most feared 
and detested, 
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far Madame Josephe respected his opinion ; but I noticed that in 
speaking of another matter in which she happened to disagree 
with him, she inadvertently confessed that he was un vieux 
ambécile. 

The crowds which surrounded Bernadette on her way to the 
Grotto, kneeling with her there and accompanying her to her 
poor home, gave umbrage to the civil authorities. They barred 
the entrance to the Grotto; Bernadette and the crowd knelt 
outside. A gendarme flicked his fingers before the girl’s eyes, 
saying, “Que vois-tu? que vois-tu?” But Bernadette con- 
tinued to gaze in ecstasy on the spot where the Virgin seemed 
to her to be standing, and was insensible to the presence of 
the rude official. 

Authorities cannot, however, be lightly disregarded. Berna- 
dette, her friend Madame Josephe, and another woman were 
summoned before the court of correctional police at Pau on a 
charge of spreading false reports. 

Poor Josephe was in much alarm. She could not walk so far 
as Pau, and she was at that time gathering together the little 
coins that ultimately made her mistress of a comfortable home. 
How was she to bear the expense of the journey? and would 
she be able to escape a prison? The good-natured doctor 
settled the first question by taking her, the other woman and 
the chief offender, Bernadette, at his own expense to Pau. 

Before her judge the girl, unabashed by the crowd of spec- 
tators, told her story with such firmness and simplicity that no 
one present could doubt that she spoke what she believed to be 
the truth ; and Madame Josephe’s great black eyes flashed with 
triumph as, more than twenty years after the event, she repeated 
the judge’s sentence, “ Les femmes sont acquittées.” 

Much has been said and written about the miraculous spring 
which supplies baths for the crowds of sick pilgrims. The Virgin 
told Bernadette to drink of the water and bathe in it, pointing 
to a spot where as yet no water had appeared. “There was a 
little moisture then,” Josephe ingenuously admitted, enough, one 
may add, to make the earth soft and the little pebbles loose, or 
the girl’s thin fingers would have dug in vain. She got a few 
drops to drink, and she bathed her face. She had lighted on 
one of the many springs which trickle down from the mountains 
to the Gare. Stronger hands than hers have dug more effectually 
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and have conducted the water to the side of the Grotto, meeting, 
probably, on the way some less holy streams which have in- 
creased the volume of water. It is conveyed to the pilgrims by 
a row of bright brass cocks, the appearance of which awakens 
associations neither hallowed nor romantic. 

We have been told of the abundant perennial flow of water, but 
it would appear that much economy has to be practised, so that 
a hundred diseased pilgrims are plunged into the same bath ! 

Bernadette did not deliver her message in vain. No mere 
chapel stands above the Grotto, but a tall white basilica. The 
benevolent face of Pio Nono—a beautiful mosaic—looks down 
from the tower, and above it rises the slender spire. Inside, the 
walls are one mass of votive offerings, and banners of silk and 
velvet tell of pilgrims from all parts of the world. The beaver 
of Canada is there, the stars and stripes of America, the sham- 
rock of Ireland and the arms of England. 

On the white marble walls are inscribed prayers and thanks— 
not so much for miraculous cures as for all the blessings of this 
life. 

Here are a few specimens selected from many hundred similar : 

To my mother, Marie Immaculée, the cause of all my joys, thanks, thanks, 
and love.—G. B. L. 

Homage and gratitude to Mary for the Christian death of my father. 

An unhappy family confide themselves for ever to our Lady of Lourdes. 
They ask for conversion, holy courage, union, and a holy death. 

Our Lady of Lourdes, who dost console so many, I place my family under 
thy protection. 1874. 

Our Lady of Lourdes has given me back my son; may she protect us 
always. 

Glory to Jesus, Marie, Joseph. J. R. has been cured. 

Holy Mary, pray for us.—J. WALSH, Bishop of London, Canada. 

A grateful mother to our Lady of Lourdes for a conversion, and grace 
obtained.—_Amsterdam, E. S. 

Mille compliments 4 Marie. (!) 

In 1872, a national pilgrimage took place, started by laymen 
and organized by a committee of ladies. On the 8th of 
October, trains arrived continually, bringing fresh relays of 
pilgrims until their number amounted to 20,000,* and then four 
hundred and forty banners glistened in the sun. 


* More than double that number of pilgrims arrived in one day in 1893. 
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The banner of France came first, and was followed by two 
others draped in crape, while the bearers wore mourning ; these 
were the banners of Alsace and Lorraine. _ 

The archbishop of the province kissed the mourning flags and 
the crowd shed tears for their countrymen in the lost provinces. 

Equally dear to Frenchmen must be the banners of those 
whose red flag in its hour of victory was stained by the blood of 
an archbishop. It was indeed a triumph for Lourdes to receive 
pilgrims not only from Lyons and Marseilles but from Mont- 
martre and Villette. 

In the evening, the hill above the Grotto was aflame with 
Bengal fire and lights of various hues, while at the summit letters 
of fire suddenly appeared forming the motto: 

“VIVE NOTRE DAME DE LOURDES!” 

The words were repeated by the shouts of the 20,000 pilgrims. 
On the second day, the image of The Virgin was crowned “ with 
solemn pomp.” The crown cost 25,000 francs. 

For this description I am indebted to the work of M. de la 
Grézes, published at Tarbes, and well known to visitors to the 
Grotto. 

Winter is not the time for pilgrimages, but I naturally heard 
much about the miracles ; those of which Madame Josephe told 
me, and of which she had been a witness, seemed to me to be 
recoveries from natural causes. 

For instance, a young girl came to be cured of what appeared 
to Josephe a terrible disease ; “she made a noise like a cow,” 
from which curious statement I gathered that the poor girl was 
suffering from a very severe attack of bronchial asthma, and 
relieved her labouring breath at intervals by one loud hollow 
cough. She spent some time at Lourdes, and, no doubt, the 
mountain air had done much for her before the apparently 
sudden cure which took place as she entered the basilica. The 
steep ascent to the church and the heat of the southern sunshine 
had tried her breath, she passed into the cool nave, took a few 
slow steps onward, and felt instant relief; she had not breathed 
so freely for many a day. 

“It was the miracle for which she had prayed,” and with the 
thought came the excitement which ensured her recovery. 
There is no doctor like joy ; many asthmatic patients will take 
this view of her case. 
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Another cure was described to me bya lady I met at Lourdes. 
She was boarding in a convent where a young demoiselle was 
also staying who had become alarmingly ill ; she had refused to 
eat till food nauseated her and her limbs were apparently rigid 
and powerless. Thinking herself the victim of catalepsy, she 
believed that a miracle alone could cure her, and she sent for 
some water from the Grotto of Massatielle. When it arrived she 
was in a state of intense excitement; she said to my informant, 
“The case has been opened, I took out one of the bottles and 
felt as if I had enfant Jesus himself in my arms.” 

Would not any hysterical girl be cured in such a moment of 
supreme exultation ? 

She drank the water and was rubbed with it, and soon 
exclaimed, “ Give me something to eat!” The superior thought 
this a passing fancy, but ordered food and wine to be brought, 
and the invalid, who had been wont to declare she could not 
swallow, ate and drank, rose and walked about the room. The 
Superior was in ecstasy ; a miracle had been wrought—and in 
her convent. The news spread like wildfire ; the nuns crowded 
to the sick chamber to see the “‘ mivaculée ;” there were con- 
gratulations, tears and hymns of praise. The girl became the 
object of wondering glances, which followed her wherever she 
went ; she was the idol of the convent, life had assumed a new 
aspect and the cure was complete. 

Any disorder which has its origin in hysteria or weak nerves 
would naturally be cured by the change and excitement of a 
journey to Lourdes, provided always that the pilgrim believed 
a miracle to be possible. : 

When a crowd of 20,000 persons is moved by the same hopes 
and fears, its influence is tremendous and all-powerful to effect a 
certain class of cures. 

But I noticed that a blind man and a woman with a maimed 
hand frequented the Grotto, and I asked how it was they were 
not cured ; Madame Josephe promptly replied, “ Mais, la Sainte 
Vierge will not cure everybody. I know parents who come 
every year to pray for their daughter, shé has fits, and she is not 
cured.” In fact the proportion of those cured is, we have been 
lately told, only ten per cent. 

It is to be regretted that M. Zola in his recent work on 
Lourdes has introduced fictitious characters, for who can tell 
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where the historian ends and the novelist begins? His graphic 
description of the start of the white train from Paris one may at 
least conclude to be a true picture. 

At 5.30 on an. August morning, which gave promise of a sultry 
day, the pilgrims ended their chant of “ Ave Maria, star of the 
sea,” as the trains passed the fortifications. The third-class 
carriage consisted of five compartments, only divided by wooden 
partitions, so low that it was easy for those in one compartment 
to be friendly with their next neighbours. The whole company 
could see all over the carriage. There was no luggage van, and 
the pilgrims were encumbered by impedimenta—deal boxes, 
hat boxes, bags and a lamentable array of shabby parcels tied 
up with pack-thread. Hanging from the brass hooks were well- 
worn garments, parcels and baskets, all swaying with every 
movement of the train. In the midst of this rag-fair lay the 
pilgrims on their narrow mattresses, sadly shaken by the 
oscillation of the train and jolted by the rumbling jerks of the 
wheels, _ 

Among them a girl, who had been gently nurtured, was 
stretched on a mattress laid on a chaise longue, the wheels of 
which rested against the bench, ready to be screwed on at the 
end of the journey. At her feet sat a mother holding in her 
arms a little girl of seven years old, who had never walked or 
spoken—an emaciated little creature who could only utter 
plaintive cries. He mother, a seamstress by trade, was bringing 
her to Lourdes with thirty sous in her purse and a bottle of 
milk for the child. On the opposite seat was the wife of a 
commercial traveller whose husband had deserted her. She 
was going to pray at the Grotto for a renewal of his‘love. Her 
next neighbour was a man paralyzed in his legs, the position 
of which his wife was obliged continually to change. -He was 
a professor of the Lycée Charlemagne, but he and his wife were 
poorly dressed, and he was travelling as a hospital patient, hoping 
that this act of humility would find favour with the Virgin. He 
had franked a man really poor in order that the mortification 
of his pride might not be balanced by the weight of his purse. 

Among the smaller discomforts of the journey was the hoarse 
voice of a girl in the last stage of consumption, who persisted 
in talking, though continually stopped by a frightful fit of 
coughing. Another young woman was thickly veiled, and the 
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very sufficient cause is minutely explained by M. Zola. It is 
not pleasant reading this too graphic description, but is not Zola 
a synonym of realism ? 

The pilgrim nearest his journey’s end was a man who had 
never spoken since he entered the compartment. Nobody knew 
him, but somebody said he had arrived three minutes before the 
train started, and had thrown himself into the corner, where he 
sat motionless. When asked his name he answered, “ Je souffre, 
oh! je souffre!” Presently a whisper ran through the carriage 
that he was dying, and from that moment he became a source of 
great anxiety to the sister in charge, lest he would pass away 
without the “holy oils.” His pilgrimage ended half-an-hour 
before the arrival at Lourdes. 

After some time the compartments acquired the heat of a 
furnace, the windows were closed, as a stormy wind had risen 
which, it was feared, would have caused many of the invalids an 
access of coughing. The air of the carriage was vitiated by the 
breath of the diseased, and rendered offensive by the scent of 
old garments, old packages and varieties of food, for the pilgrims 
ate and drank, while the sisters attended to all the requirements 
of the sick and helpless. | When this state of things became un- 
endurable, the windows were partially opened, and the hot dust 
blew in dcre et brulante. 

La Sainte Vierge must be less considerate and sympathetic 
than she showed herself at Cana if she is not grieved by this 
terrible journey of twenty-two hours, and would not hear a 
prayer in hospital or garret, rather than all the Aves entoned in 
the white train, supposing always that prayer can reach her in 
her home of rest and glory. , 


PART II. 


SO attractive are the Grotto and the basilica that few visitors 
ascend to the castle ; though Englishmen might feel some pride 
in being reminded that the Black Prince’s victory at Poictiers 
was felt at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

For the Castle of Lourdes was during more than seventy years 
held for England against all comers. 

It is perched on a rock which rises perpendicularly out of one 
of the streets, and the steep ascent has in modern times been 
made practicable by a hundred steps. When they are mounted 
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‘a deep fissure in the rock would cause an enemy some delay, but 
for seventy years, no enemy was allowed to climb so high. 

At the time of which I write, a plank did duty fora drawbridge, 
and the cackle of geese brought out the chételaine, who lent the 
key of the old tower. Another hundred steps in a winding stair- 
case led to the summit of the tower, which commands a wide 
view of the fertile southern plain. To the north rise the pre- 
cipitous rocky hills that hide the snow-capped Pyrenees. 

Across that plain, along a road near which the railway now 
runs, our Black Prince and his princess must have come when 
they visited Lourdes in 1363. They had been staying at Tarbes, 
then a fortified town, defended by a wall and nine towers, and 
during their sojourn there as guests of Jean d’Armagnac, a trifling 
incident occurred characteristic of their times. Gaston Comte de 
Foix had come to meet the royal pair, and d’Armagnac, for 
reasons of his own, received him gladly. There had been an 
hereditary quarrel between his family and the Counts de Foix ; 
he had himself been Gaston’s prisoner and still owed him his 
‘ransom of 25,000 francs. The moment of a royal visit seemed a 
favourable one for obtaining some reduction from a sum which for 
those days was a large one, and d’Armagnac entreated his guests 
to use their influence on his behalf. 

The prince declined to interfere. He naturally had a 
fellow-feeling for the claimant of a ransom. “ Monseigneur 
my father,” he said, “would not be pleased if any one begged 
us to remit what we won by adventure and good fortune at 
Poictiers.” 

This was conclusive so far as the prince was concerned. 
D’Armagnac, therefore, turned to the “princess, and entreated 
her to speak for him to the count. She undertook the office of 
mediatrix with no reluctance, and begged Gaston to accept a 
lower sum. In reply he mendaciously assured her that he was 
poor, that he wanted money to complete the building of his castle 
at Pau, and could not relinquish the ransom to which by the laws 
of chivalry he was fully entitled. But the Fair Maid of Kent, the 
grand-daughter of Edward I. and heiress of his son, Prince 
Edward, was not accustomed to have her requests denied, and 
determined to get the money for d’Armagnac in another manner. 
She asked Gaston to make her a present, and this the baffled 
count could not refuse. He—no doubt with much reluctance 
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the purse of d’Armagnac. 


Perhaps as she passed through the gates of Tarbes‘on her way ' 
to Lourdes she flattered herself that at the age of thirty-five the. 


influence of her beauty could still be felt. 

Arrived at Lourdes, the Prince of Wales at once appreciited 
the strength of the castle, and committed the charge of it to one 
of his knights, Pierre Ernaut, who was cousin to the Count de 
Foix. 

“Messire Pierre,” he said, “I institute and make you Captain 
and Castelain of Lourdes and Bigorre. Keep the castle so as 
you may render a good account to Monseigneur my father and 
to me.” 

To which the chevalier simply replied, “ Monseigneur, volon- 
tiers.” 

A man of few words, it would seem, but of many achievements. 

When two of the barons of Bigorre “se tournérent Frangois ” 
and took Tarbes, Ernaut “fit guerre grande et forte” and brought. 
from Béarn and Gascony six captains, each followed by fifty 
lances and a great number of adventurous companions, and with 
them his brother, Jean de Béarn. Thus reinforced, the garrison 
of Lourdes swept the country in every direction, bringing back 
prisoners to be ransomed and a harvest of provisions for the 
castle. 

In allusion to certain promises made by the Prince of Wales 
(whom, by-the- bye, Froissart never styles the Black Prince) M. de 
la Grézes observes : “If the English tried to flatter the people by 
the concession of privileges, one sees that the life they led at 
Lourdes could hardly suit our peaceful population.” This is 
rather amusing, seeing that the garrison were Frenchmen harry- 
ing their native land; but we are doubtless to understand that 
those who acknowledged Edward III. for their king “se tournérent 
Anglais.” 

Against this hornet’s nest came the Duc d’Anjou, brother to 
Charles V., a fiery young prince, of whom it is related that, see- 
ing the cup-bearer hand the wine to the King of England before 
he presented it to the captive King Jean, Anjou, a boy of four- 
teen, started from the table and boxed the cup-bearer’s ears for 
first serving Edward, “who was but a vassal to the King of 


France.” 
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—gave the princess 25,000 francs, and these she transferred. to 
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This gasconading prince came to Lourdes determ ed to take 
the castle and make himself master of the town. But he found 
the place fully prepared for him; Lourdes was deserted—its 
inhabitants had all taken refuge in the castle, and neither man 
nor woman was left in its silent streets. ; 

Then there were fierce skirmishes, for the besieged came down 
from their rock and attacked the besiegers, while the castle 
defied every effort to reach it, and in his encounters with the 
garrison Anjou found he lost more than he gained. He, there- 
fore, tried diplomacy and offered to buy the garrison at a high 
price if the chastelain would surrender the castle. 

To this Pierre Ernaut replied that he could neither sell nor 
alienate the heritage of the King of England; that he was no 
traitor and would hold it till death. 

On receiving this answer the duke departed, having first set 
fire to the town—a tragic sight to those who, looking down from 
the ramparts, beheld the destruction of their homes. 

Anjou went his way revolving fresh schemes for obtaining the 
impregnable little fortress. With this end in view he sent a 
messenger to Gaston de Foix to conclude a secret treaty between 
himself and that powerful and unscrupulous count. He/then 
retired to Toulouse, and de Foix sent messages to his (oi 
Pierre Ernaut, desiring him to come and speak with him at 
Orthais. 

Pierre suspected treachery, but considered that he ought not 
to show distrust of his cousin, and determined to go; first sum- 
moning the garrison, and thus addressing his brother in their 
presence : 

“I know that the Count de Foix has long coveted certain 
possessions—the Castle of Mauvoisin, for instance, and perhaps 
a treaty has been made between him and the Duc d’Anjou. 
But while I live the Castle of Lourdes I will never give up, save 
to my lord, the King of England. If I establish you in my 
place, fair brother, you must swear to me by your faith and gen- 
tillesse, that in the form and manner that I keep the castle, you 
will keep it, and neither for life nor death will fail to defend it.” 

* Jean de Béarn took the oath, and his brother gave him the 
castle keys, crossed the drawbridge, descended from the rock 
and took the way to Orthais. 

At first he was hospitably received by the count, who kept 
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great state at Orthais, entertaining archbishops and nobles at his 
own table, and at the second table bishops and knights, while 
minstrels and trouvéres were ever welcome guests. 

After a few days the object of his invitation to Pierre became 
apparent, and he was urged to surrender the Castle of Lourdes. 
On his refusal the count reviled him as a false traitor and 
stabbed him with his dagger. Pierre exclaimed, “ Ha, monseig- 
neur, vous ne faites pas gentillesse ; vous m’avez mandé, et c’est 
ainsi que vous m’assassinez.” 

In reply Gaston struck him again, and then had him carried 
to the castle dungeon, where he died of his wounds. 

We may hope that the minstrels and ¢vouvéves whom Gaston 
decked in cloth of gold tore off his gorgeous gifts, and fled from 
this scene of treachery to sing a lament for their patron’s lost 
honour and for the fate of brave Pierre Ernaut. 

Strange that Gaston de Foix, himself a musician and a poet, 
should have shown so little gentidlesse / 

But his ideas were original. In his. work on “ La Chasse,” he 
observes, “In hunting we fly from mortal sin ; now, he who flies 
from mortal sin will, according: to our belief, be saved. So the 
hunter has in this world joy and paradise hereafter,” a doctrine 
which must commend itself to sporting men of every period. 

Neither Anjou nor de Foix were the gainers by Pierre’s assass + 
ination. Jean de Béarn kept his oath to his brother, and held 
the castle for England. After the death of Edward III, 
Richard II. confirmed his appointment as Chastelain of Lourdes, 
and the castle and town continued to be an English possession 
through the reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V. 

After the death of our gallant “ Harry,” Lourdes was taken 
by Jean de Foix, the successor of Gaston and the companion of 
La Hire and the Maid of Orleans. 

FRANCES DEW. 
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“The Old Order Changetb.” 


By GORDON ROY, 
Author of “His Cousin ADAIR,” etc. 


‘MORNING SERVICE at 9.30 a.m.” 
There it was plainly printed. No, it was not he who had 
mistaken the hour. Was it possible that, after having looked 
forward with some unconfessed alarm to the intellectual, fashion- 
able, and doubtless critical audience which would await him at 
Funkelbad, there was to be no audience at all? The situation 
was decidedly absurd, but even to the least vain of men it was 
somewhat mortifying too. Laying dignity aside, the Rev. 
Ambrose Austin, the newly-arrived chaplain for the month, rose. 
and, with a half laugh at himself, peered out of the tiny lancet 
window and down the path that led up from the big hotel to the 
little chapel on the hill. In that bare morsel of a room, with its 
solitary chair and table, his tall, stooping figure, in its straight, 
white surplice, and his grave, abstracted face were rather 
suggestive of some member of one of the more learned and 
contemplative monastic orders in his cell. And that good 
brother could not have been much more out of touch with the 
world and its ways, less “up to date,” than Mr. Austin. After 
his brilliant Oxford career he had settled down in his out-of-the- 
way parish, becoming more of a student and a recluse every year, 
till, like many another scholar, it seemed as if all his labours might 
have no issue, for want of the crystallizing touch to give them 
some definite form. His books were his friends, his world. Why 
should he leave them, then? What had induced him this 
autumn to break through the habit of years, and accept the 
month’s chaplaincy at Funkelbad, he himself could hardly. have 
told. “Kismet” was, perhaps, the only explanation. He had 
asked himself that question often enough, after some helpless 
Struggle with Bradshaw, which remained a sealed book to 
him yet, or after some bewildering encounter with fussily- 
important railway officials, with whose language, had it only 
been Hebrew or Chaldee, he would have been perfectly familiar, 
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but unfortunately it had never occurred to him to waste time on 
modern tongues. Here, however, he was, in Funkelbad at last, 
but after having surmounted all the difficulties of the way, it was 
rather an anti-climax to find that, apparently, he must act both 
priest and congregation too. , 

Steps in the chapel at last! Mr. Austin quitted his Sister 
Anne position, but it was only after the silence had been broken 
more than once by that discreet little cough, so expressive of 
expectation and veiled impatience, that he summoned up courage 
to face his congregation. And a more alarming one he had 
never confronted. On the front row of chairs three ladies were 
seated, a mother and her daughters very evidently, the latter 
somewhat elderly young persons. The trio, with their pale eyes, 
neutral-tinted hair and complexions, their angular shoulders and 
narrow chests accentuated by severely-correct drab travelling 
costumes, looked like so many figures cut out of whitey-brown 
paper, in the utter absence of any warmth of life or colour. 

Under the battery of those six eyes, Mr. Austin advanced to 
the reading-desk, and, trying to stifle a gasp of dismay, was 
beginning the service, when the sunshine, streaming in through 
the open door, was darkened, and a fourth worshipper appeared 
to swell the ranks of the Funkelbad devout—a girl, fresh, whole- 
some-looking, clear-faced, wearing the serge skirt and cotton 
blouse and sailor hat which is the holiday attire of ninety-nine 
out of every hundred young and middle-aged Englishwomen— 
an attire, it may be said in parenthesis, which may vary with the 
wearer from the daintiest trimness to the extreme of slattern- 
liness. Impossible, however, to associate any idea of the latter— 
of the flopping, shapeless limpness, or, still worse, that yawning 
rift between skirt and blouse which makes this serviceable com- 
bination too often a sight to shudder at—with this erect, well-knit 
damsel, in her snowy frills and well-hung, workmanlike skirt. 
Under the sailor-hat was a good broad brow, shaded by bright 
brown hair, but there was no time to see more, for the new-comer, 
after one glance round, ducked her head with suspicious haste into 
the correct devotional posture. 

- Poor Mr. Austin, to whom a congregation had hitherto been 
an abstraction, a something to be prayed with and preached at, 
a vague mass out of which he had never been able to pick an 
individual face, was instantly certain that he had seen a smile 
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flicker over her face before it disappeared behind her folded 
hands.. As the service went on his discomfort increased. Fun- 
kelbad was a bathing place, and with some vague recollections of 
Baden in its palmy days, with a dash of Monaco thrown iin, he 
had thought it his duty to prepare a special sermon on all the 
sins and frivolities of this wicked world, so far, good man, as they 
were known to him. How was he to deliver this philippic, he was 
asking himself in growing dismay, to these four blameless women. 
But there was no help for it, so on he plunged through warn- 
ing and denunciation, trying to look in every other direction 
than towards that corner where a pair of brown eyes were 
-unmistakably twinkling at some of his Dantean periods. Would 
it never be over? In vain he tried to fix his eyes on roof or 
window, on the paper before him, or, as a last resort, on those 
three neutral faces, composed to a decorous, stony, listening blank. 
It was no use ; back his glance would turn in helpless appeal. 
Like some one struggling out of a nightmare, he rushed at last 
out into the fresh air and the presence of the hills, conscious for 
the moment of but one fervent wish, that he might never 
encounter any of those four women again. 

Funkelbad, as every one knows, has but two reasons for exist- 
ence, the baths and the Funkel Pass—that huge precipice that 
overhangs the tiny town, and whose Titan bastions are ascended 
and descended by a ceaseless stream of tourists, who spend a 
night in Funkelbad, and then vanish into the unknown out of 
which they came. The bathing community, especially the 
English portion of it, chooses to regard the nomadic horde of 
tourists with extreme contempt. In the hotels its members 
gather together in a certain corner of the sa/on, at a certain end 
of a certain table in the dining-room; while under the salt, 
represented at the Hétel des Bains by a big artificial bignonia, 
the ever-shifting tourist population is accommodated. This 
distinction Mr. Austin mastered afterwards, but when he took 
his place at the table dhéte he could notice nothing except that 
all the sharers in the morning’s disaster were present, the family 
party seated next to him and the girl almost opposite. He was 
grateful for the big plant, which served in some measure as a 
screen, though ever and again his sense of discomfiture was 
renewed by catching a quick glance from the brown eyes through 
the dusty red leaves. He was not allowed much time, however, 
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for rueful recollection, for the whitey-brown lady immediately 
took him in hand. notes 

“ Ah, Mr. Austin,” she began, “ we feel so indebted to you, my 
dear girls and I, for that sermon this morning. We have not 
heard anything like it this season. This season—years, I might 
say ! » 

“ Oh please,” murmured poor Austin, not without some inward 
amusement at the compliment, which was not unworthy of the 
late Bishop of Winchester, “ you are very good, but really I would 
rather not ” 

“ But you really must let me speak. I always believe in say- 
ing ust what I think. I fear it has made me some enemies, but 
one should be sincere above all things ; don’t you think so? My 
only regret is that those who really ought to have heard you were 
not present. Now there is Mrs. Aylmer, with a baccarat party 
in her rooms, and cigarettes and champagne going all night—so 
I am told, for of course / know nothing of her. Now, had you 
not her in your mind to-day ?” 

“ Why, seeing that I only arrived last night, Mrs —— ?” 

“Tregarthen, the real Cornish ‘Tre;’ you know the old 
rhyme, of course. But about Mrs. Aylmer and her set ; of course it 
was stupid of me to imagine you could know about her ; still you 
described them to the life. I sat all the time of your sermon think- 
ing how applicable it was to her, and to—but no, I won’t mention 
any name; you will allow me to say it, though, that I feel sure 
you are going to be a great comfort to us. My wretched health 
has driven us abroad, but my dear girls miss their parish work so 


much. Mr. Bone, our vicar, such a dear saintly man, used to say ~ 


they were his two right hands. Our last chaplain here was a 
champion tennis-player, but ,for anything else——” and the 
whitey-brown head was shaken ominously. 

So the stream flowed on, interspersed now and again by a 
sudden little question, till before the end of dinner, though Austin 
was all unaware of it, Mrs. Tregarthen had a very fair idea of the 
position-and prospects of the rector of Silcote. It was far from 
unsatisfactory apparently, for her assiduities increased, and one 
or other of the late vicar’s right hands (rather an awkward com- 
plement of even so useful a member) even ventured an occasional 
timid remark from under mamma’s wing. 

Austin, with a sigh to the memory of his years of solitary 
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dinners with a book flanking his plate, did his duty manfully. 
If a woman was good enough to talk to him, it was surely the 
least he could do to listen and to reply; but his listening must 
have been somewhat intermittent, as more than once,.when a reply 
became necessary, the subject seemed to have changed suddenly. 

After the last of these lapses, he found, on coming to the surface, 
that Mrs. Tregarthen was in the full tide of that endless subject, 
the New Woman, her doings, and still more her misdoings. 

“ Now, tell me, Mr. Austin,” she was saying, “do you think it 
right for girls to travel alone? My dear girls have never gone 
half an hour’s railway journey alone ; but perhaps I may be over 
careful, though I doubt if any mother can bethat. But do you 
think that a girl can be really nice, really modest, if she knocks 
about with her knapsack among all sorts of people, and walks 
quite coolly into a big hotel, and sits down a@/one at table with 
strangers? Don’t you think there must be some want of—er— 
delicacy, of fineness of fibre?” 

Austin, though he could have discoursed exhaustively on the 
position of the sex in the reign of Seti or of Artaxerxes, knew 
little enough about the NewWoman or any other. His housekeeper 
was the only living specimen of whom he had any intimate know- 
ledge. His ideal woman was founded on a feeble miniature of 
the young mother who had died in giving him birth, in which the 
poor girl was represented with the falling ringlets, the impossibly 
large eyes, and tiny simpering mouth, which made up the 
accepted standard of female beauty of that day. This gentle 
effigy had largely coloured his ideas about women, whom he re- 
garded, when he thought of them at all, as sensitive, fragile 
creatures to be sedulously shielded and taken care of. The 
modern maiden, as he had seen her at railway stations and in 
hotels, had administered some very rude shocks to this archaic 
conception, to which, in consequence, he clung all the more 
closely ; so when Mrs. Tregarthen paused impressively for a reply, 
he answered with more energy than she had expected : 

- “T cannot say much on the general question, for really I have 
never thought about it, but all I can say is, that if any woman 
were connected with me, I would never permit her to do such a 
. thing, nor to run the risk of the coarsening and hardening process 
that seems to attend it—so far at least as my small experience 
goes.” 
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‘Mrs. Tregarthen permitted herself an almost imperceptible nod 
of triumph, and darted a glance across the table, which said un- 
mistakably, “‘ There, now, what do you think of that?” 

Austin involuntarily followed her glance, and .encountered, 
through the bignonia leaves, the eyes of the girl opposite. A 
cold chill ran over him. Very evidently she was alone. That 
florid, spectacled “ Herr” beside her, who was pursuing “ petsts 
pois” over his plate with the blade of his knife, and from thence 
transferring them to an amply opened mouth, could not possibly 
have any connection with her, neither could that crumpled look- 
ing elderly Frenchwoman on her other hand. 

Good Heavens, what had he been entrapped into saying? If 
only he had observed sooner, he would have stated his convictions 
a little more gently. He was meditating some possible softening 
of his opinion, when an elderly Aberdonian (judging from his 
accent) struck in eagerly with: 

“Ye may say that, sir, and some of them must be gey well 
hardened, when they’ve got beyond the petticoats, and there’s no 
saying what’ll be next. ’Deed, if I were a young man, I’d be 
quaking in my shoes at the rate the lasses are coming on. Did 
ye see them in Paris, ma’am? They call it bicycle dress, I’m 
told, but I saw them walking about as bold as brass and not a 
bit of abicyclenearthem. I’m sure,” chuckling, “I turned as red 
as a turkey cock, old man though I am, at the first one I saw, but 
I soon got over glowering and blushing. Me blushing, that’s a 
good one,” with another laugh. “ Did ye see them, sir?” as Mrs. 
Tregarthen accorded only a glassy stare to this unlooked-for 
ally. 

“I did. I was horrified — revolted,” said the clergyman in 
brief disgusted accents, and then glanced across at the young 
lady, as if to apologize for such a subject being introduced in her 
presence. But her eyes were fixed on her plate, her mouth 
somewhat set, as if to prevent the lips quivering into a smile, her 
expression inscrutable, though far from presenting the careful 
blank of the Misses Tregarthen’s well-drilled countenances. 

“It is hard lines for the man ‘whose wife wears the breeks,’ as 
we say in Scotland ; the gray mare the better horse, as you would 
say,” went on the irrepressible Aberdonian, quite unconscious 
that by this time he ought to have been shrivelled into silence 
under the pale fire of Mrs. Tregarthen’s eye-glass ; “but if.the 
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lassies are going to sport them in this way, I don’t see what’s to 
become of us poor men at all,” looking smilingly round. 

But at this point Mrs. Tregarthen rose, with an air of shaking 
the dust off her garments, and in the general move out to the 
terrace the great subject of Rational Dress ceased from troubling 
for the time. 

The terrace was brilliantly lighted by the strong yellow glare 
from the long rows of windows, mingling somewhat inharmoni- 
ously with the blue blaze of the electric lights, set here and there 
amid the scanty shrubs of the garden. A “ Tyrolean” band of 
very doubtful nationality was performing what purported to be 
native airs, to which strains the whole hotel population was 
pacing up and down, laughing, talking, flirting. Mrs. Tregarthen 
and her dear girls had grouped themselves round a comfortable 
chair, suggestively empty. It was destined to remain so, as far 
as Mr. Austin was concerned, for after one distracted glance 
round he fled incontinently to the darkest shades of the garden 
—to a lower terrace that overhung the racing river, whose turbid 
waters glanced white through the darkness. In the faint spiritual 
light of a star-sown sky, the vast black bulk of the precipice 
reared itself up into mid-heaven. Stars, silence, and the sooth- 
ing sound of water—with a little sigh of pleasure, he leaned over 
the balustrade, and then started to find that he was not alone, 
that another lover of quietness was there before him. It was the 
solitary young lady. His first impulse was to further flight, but 
he lingered irresolute. 

Poor thing, she had doubtless felt all the lonelier among the 
crowd, and had taken refuge in this quiet place. Perhaps he 
ought to speak to her, to apologize if he could. “And with a 
heroic effort he produced some original remarks on the beauty of 
the night, to which the girl responded in a pleasant, cordial voice. 
Austin was recovering from his surprise at finding himself in easy 
talk with a young, unknown woman, and was wondering how he 
could approach his subject, when she suddenly said : 

“Of course we ought not to be talking at all, seeing we have 
not been introduced, but I rather wonder that you countenance 
me at all, Mr. Austin, when you disapprove so much of ladies 
who travel alone.” 

He could not.see her face, but he could 4ear the smile in her 


voice . 
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“TI assure you, if only I had known, I should never have spoken 
as I did. I was greatly distressed.” 

“ But though you had not said what you did, you would have 
thought the same?” 

“Well,” said Austin hesitating, “I suppose I am very old- 
fashioned in thinking that women should be taken care of, and 
as they preserve for us a purer higher ideal we should keep them 
apart from rough contact with the world. I own I cannot bear 
to see girls being pushed about and elbowing their own way, as I 
have seen lately.” 

“I wonder,” gazing meditatively down into the swift milky 
waters, “if I am becoming ‘coarse and hard ;’ if the ‘ process’ has 
begun already.” 

“T entreat you to remember that I was only speaking in the 
most general way, that I——” words failed him. 

“ But if it is possible, as you think it is, why should I flatter 
myself that I shall escape?” 

If Austin had been the least versed in the ways of the world, 
he had an opportunity for a pretty speech. Perhaps the girl 
thought that it might seem as if she had invited one, for she 
hastily shifted her ground, saying mischievously : 

“ IT own I did not know the dangers of Funkelbad, when I risked 
coming here, but I cannot say now that I have not been warned. 
Certainly, to look at it, one would not imagine it was such a 
dreadfully wicked little place,” waving her hand to where, under 
the wide and silent night, the few faint lights of the little town 
were twinkling. 

Austin laughed. “It is cruel to remind me of that. Is that 
your revenge? If I make open confession that I was speaking 
of what I knew nothing about, will you agree to forget about this 
morning, if that is possible, and my unlucky speech at dinner 
too?” 

“T don’t know if absolution can be granted in that wholesale 
fashion. I agree not to sfeaé at least about this morning again, 
but don’t you think that you could extend your confession a little 
further, and admit that you may have something to learn on the 
other subject too—that there may be a more serviceable ideal for 
this work-a-day world than that of yours, which has to be care- 
fully kept on a top shelf in case it should get chipped or 
soiled ?” 
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While they had been talking the moon had been slowly climb- 
ing the sky, and even as the girl spoke the great white disc topped 
the crags and flooded the valley with light. The sudden radi- 
ance falling upon the upturned, smiling face might almost have 
seemed to Austin an answer to her saucy speech—the new type, 
the more serviceable ideal, presented in bodily form before him. 
Instead of the drooping ringlets, the full soft hair swept back from 
the open brow, the eyes and mouth of very ordinary colour and 
dimensions, but the one clear and true, the other curving quickly 
to mirth or tenderness. Perhaps he was drawing the contrast, 
and beginning to realize that a good and gracious woman need not 
be a hothouse plant after all. 

On the other hand, the girl was making her own notes as she 
looked -at the grave scholar’s face, with its unmistakable look 
of thought and culture, at the sensitive mouth and abstracted 
but kindly eyes. 

“ A right good fellow; he only needs a little waking up,” was 
her inward comment, and doubtless she decided that the task 
could not be begun too soon, for by-and-by Mrs. Tregarthen had 
the satisfaction of seeing Mr. Austin saunter past, still oblivious 
of that empty chair, in very animated talk with “ that objection- 
able young woman.” 

“ Entrapped at once. How can men besuch fools?” exclaimed 
the worthy lady in the bitterness of her heart. To her it hence- 
forth became a plain duty to keep Mr. Austin, if possible, from 
going further astray. He soon found, rather to his surprise, how 
much of his time was taken up by endless discussions about he 
hardly knew what. Expeditions, which he thought it dis- 
courteous to decline, were continually being got up, when the 
elder Miss Tregarthen, with a green vasculum slung over her thin 
shoulders, and a butterfly net in one hand, balancing the alpen- 
stock in the other, would amble by his side and entertain him 
with reminiscences of the dear parish at home. But a long- 
limbed man of thirty-eight cannot be wholly kept in afternoon 
tea-table durance, unless he is specially interested in the tea- 
maker, and of this there was, alas, no sign. After the lapse of 
more than a fortnight, Mr. Austin seemed wholly unaware 
whether it was Laura or Louisa who handed him his cup, and 
Was so gently assiduous as to his comfort. 

On the other hand, in spite of Mrs. Tregarthen’s vigilance, he 
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showed dangerous symptoms of succumbing to the arts and prac-. 
tices of “that Miss Carew,” as the solitary young lady had come 
to be known. The duration of her stay had now elevated her to 
a seat above the bignonia, much to Mrs. Tregarthen’s indignation, 
who thought the manager lamentably wanting in tact in not dis- 
criminating between those who might be admitted to that charmed 
circle and those who ought to be regarded as intruders. Even the 
most absent-minded man will ere long gain some comprehension of 
new conditions, and when Austin had observed how fluctuating the 
population of the Hétel des Bains was, he began half consciously 
to dread, as Mrs. Tregarthen devoutly hoped, that the next day 
would see Miss Carew’s place empty. But day passed after day 
and still she was there, till Mrs. Tregarthen began to wonder more 
and more pointedly what could keep any one in Funkelbad who 
was not taking the baths, to all which Miss Carew would listen 
placidly, but with that slight compression of the red mouth which 
Austin was becoming quick to notice. That first talk on the 
terrace had by no means been their last. Miss Carew, it seemed, 
knew Oxford well, and that revived Austin’s memories of old 
days and old friends, while the society of a woman who had 
apparently read a good deal, and could not only talk but, strange 
to say, think, was gradually arousing the solitary student to the 
knowledge that there were more worlds than the one in which 
he had so long dwelt alone. But of that society it seemed to him 
that ‘he got tantalizingly little. Miss Carew had apparently her 
own occupations, as to which she was reticent; that she took 
long walks he knew, but he had never had the luck to encountes 

her. 

At last, one day, when for the twentieth time he had scaled the 
pass and looked down on the green floor of the valley, with the 
toy trees and houses set here and there upon it, a sudden rain- 
storm drove him into the little inn on the verge of the precipice. 
Here, in the bare guest-room, at a sputtering new-lit fire of wood, 
he found Miss Carew seated. 

“ What would Mrs. Tregarthen say ?” she asked demurely, when 
Austin, having drawn a chair close up to hers, expressed his 
pleasure at having for once encountered her. 

The rain was beating hard on the window panes and the mist 
whirling denser and denser. The fire was blazing up cheerily, 
and if Austin, after a glance at the fair, flushed face, did not ex- 
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actly say that Mrs. Tregarthen might go to the deuce, he expressed 
something very like that in sentiment, though couched in more 
clerical language. 

“ Oh, I know that I am her dé¢e noire. It was quite bad enough 
that I should come here alone, but that I should s¢ay here has 
filled up the cup of my iniquity to the brim; here, where unless 
one is taking the baths, there is really no occupation for a cultivated 
mind ”—mimicking Mrs. Tregarthen’s frigid little voice. “I 
think that I would agree with her to some extent, but though I 
am not taking the baths, thank heaven, my poor old nurse is, and - 
I have to sit a good deal with her to lighten her penance.” 

“ Your old nurse,” echoed Austin in considerable astonishment. 

“Yes, is it not funny to think that if I had put her name down 
in the hotel list I should have seemed a person of perfect respec- 
tability, even to Mrs. Tregarthen? Why didn’t I ?—I see you are 
asking mentally. You are quite at liberty to say it out. Simply 
because I am so used to living alone, it did not occur to me; 
and then it amused me to see the British She Philistine on the 
defensive, or the offerisive perhaps I should say, and I did not 
see that I owed her any explanation. Poor Bennett has been 
father and mother, and sister and cousin and aunt, so I thought 
it the least thing I could do, when the baths here were recom- 
mended for her, to bring her and try the effect, and she is im- 
proving wonderfully, I am glad to say.” 

“Qh, she is improving?” Austin’s tone could hardly have 
been more lugubrious had the good lady been dying. 

“Yes, wonderfully, so much so that we think of leaving almost 
immediately. Joy seldom kills, we are told, but break the news 
gently to Mrs. Tregarthen.” : 

“You are leaving?” 

“Yes, ina day or so. Bennett is better, and ” after a little 
pause, and with a gleam of mischief in the brown eyes, “I have 
got all my notes worked up.” 

“Your notes ?” 

“Mr. Austin, the weather is surely affecting your conversa- 
tional powers. When I was a child it was instilled into me, as 
one of the first rules of politeness, that I must not repeat what 
any one said tome. The notes of my lectures I mean, if you 
care to know.” There was a little flush on the fresh face, and if. 
Austin had been looking at her instead of staring into the fire, he 
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would have noticed that now familiar compression of the lips. 
Something in her whole manner suggested that she was watch- 
ing an experiment, as to the result of which she was somewhat: 
anxious. 3 

‘* Ah, you have been attending lectures then: I suppose a 
great many young ladies do so now-a-days. The last week or 
two have made me realize how much behind the world I have 
got,” said Austin rather dreamily, poking absently at the burn- 
ing wood. 

“Yes, I have been attending a good many lectures—the lec- 
turer as a rule has to be present,"—dryly. The clergyman 
turned with a start and stared at her. 

“You think I take a pleasure in shocking people, perhaps ; 
that it was Mrs, Tregarthen’s turn first, and that now it is yours,” 
a little defiantly. 

“No, indeed, I—I am very much interested,” stammered 
Austin. “Why should I be shocked ?” 

Miss Carew looked unconvinced, but she went on: “I do not 
know why, I am sure, but I find people often are, so I thought 
I would like you to know the worst of me, as some would think 
it. When I began to think about my future at all, I found I 
would either have to be a hanger-on on my relatives, such as 
they are, or do something for myself; so as I had money 
enough to take me through Newnham and Cambridge I went 
in for that. Of course, everybody shook their heads over my 
imprudence. I need not come to them when I had thrown 
away my all, and soon. I would not have done that, no, not 
though I had starved,” clenching one firm hand, “ but mercifully. 
I never needed. I was lucky in getting this lectureship at 
Somerville Hall, and have as many students as I can take, and,” 
with a bright little nod, “can not only keep myself but Bennett 
too; so, surely that is better than dusting my cousins’ drawing- 
rooms or darning their stockings on sufferance.” Then after a 
pause and with a sudden change of voice, “ Really I feel I should 
apologize for thrusting my autobiography on you in this fashion ; 
I don’t know why I did it, though reminiscences are the fashion 
of the day. I think the rain is over now,” jumping up and going 
across to the window. 

Austin had. forgotten, as he often did, that some sort of reply 
or comment was expected from him. At first, he had been too 
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much occupied in re-adjusting his ideas. His conception of the 
Emancipated Woman was an angular, elderly female, blue- 
spectacled, slovenly of dress, strident of voice, the accepted cari- 
cature, which like the French presentment of the “ Mees Anglaise,” 
no amount of contrary proof can apparently discredit.. Now, 
here was this fresh-faced cheery girl, whose boyish frankness of 
look and tone increased perhaps her appearance of youth, telling 
him calmly that she was a Newnham scholar,-a Cambridge 
graduate, an, Oxford lecturer. Like the Queen of Sheba there 
was no more strength left in him. As he sat gazing at this new 
phenomenon, his thoughts grew more wistful ; how bright, how 
independent, how fearless she was! She had lived her life, while 
he had been mooning hisaway. How little she needed anything 
that any one, he least of all, could give her—quite oblivious of the 
true state of the case, that his phenomenon was all the time most 
womanishly longing for some word of encouragement upon her 
confession, and not having the key to his brooding silence, could 
only set it down to deep disapproval. 

Next morning, it was with a start of dismay that, looking 
across the breakfast-table, he saw that Miss Carew’s place was 
empty. 

“Oh, she is still here ; she has only gone for a walk, I believe, 
or to look after that mysterious old woman whom it seems she 
has taken under her special patronage. Some people say she 
brought her with her, but if so, her name would have been on the 
hotel books. Even any one so cool as that Miss Carew requires 
some sort of a cloak for their doings. I daresay this old person’s 
case will require another week’s treatment. I should think there 
is not the slightest fear of Miss Carew leaving before the end of 
the month,” uttered Mrs. Tregarthen in a voice like a biting acid. 

“Dear me, I shall be leaving then too, just another week here,” 
said the clergyman half to himself; nor did it occur to him at 
the moment to connect his neighbour’s sudden spiteful jerk of 
laughter with his innocent speech. 

“Only a week, only a week,” the stream rushing down by his 
side seemed to echo, as having sauntered out, he turned up a 
narrow lateral valley leading up to a co/, over which the track 
led to a waste of glacier and snow. 

Yes, only a week, and there would be his old housekeeper, and 
Silcote rectory and his study again, and the silent rows of books— 
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all would be the same. Well, why should he want a change? had 
he not longed many a time for that quiet retreat, since he had 
left it, and for the company of his silent friends? Yes, but he knew 
now that he wanted more, and that the life he had led in that 
dim room would never satisfy him now. Why not put it in plain 
words? He wanted Madge Carew, longed for that bright face, and 
for those true brave eyes to lighten up his old home, and to help 
him to a stronger purpose and some better use of his life. Yes, 
he wanted her; but how could he ask her to give up her full in- 
dependent life, her freedom, the career she had chosen, for his 
out-of-the-world parish and dull rectory? What had he to recom- 
mend him in her eyes—a man old before his time. 

At this moment, the increasing roughness of the path brought 
him back to the present, and glancing upwards he saw, far up on 
the col above him, the figure of a boy outlined against the sky. 
As he looked, the lad turned and began the descent. Austin, in his 
strong manhood, looked with something like envy at that distant 
figure, light and agile, bounding downwards, as if walking were 
too slow for such young abundant vitality. Oh, for his own lost 
youth, he thought, falling back into his old musings again as he 
plodded upwards. 

He had just topped the steep slope which had hidden the lad 
from his sight, when a faint startled cry made him look round. 
To his amazement, he saw a few paces off Miss Carew sitting in 
a heap on the wayside, half in and half out of a sort of ditch or 
cutting that ran alongside of the path. 

“Miss Carew, what has happened? Have you fallen, have you 
hurt yourself? Have you sprained your ankle? Let me help 
you. Do you think you could try to move if I were to support 
you.” By this time he was stooping over her, his face a picture 
of alarm and distress. “For Heaven’s sake, only speak to me, 
Miss Carew ; what is it!” 

But this apparently was precisely what the girl could not or 
would not do. She waved him peremptorily away, and after one 
quick glance, buried her face again in her pocket-handkerchief. 
The dimensions of a modern handkerchief prevent it, however, 
from being much of a screen, and Mr. Austin had a full view of 
a scarlet cheek, and presently that brave colour dyed her ear and 
the line of neck visible between the brown coils of hair and the 
stiff white collar. He stared in dire perplexity. The girl's ~ 
4 
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whole figure was shaking with some emotion ; was it sobs or. 
laughter? On the face of it, there did not seem to be any special 
reason—in that high empty valley where he and she seemed to be 
the only living creatures—for immoderate laughter, and yet she 
did not appear exactly to be crying. He and she! 

“ Hullo,” he exclaimed, “where is that boy I saw coming down 
from the co/ a little while ago? He must have come this way,” 
looking round. “He might run for help, there are some chalets 
not half a mile off.” Then another thought striking him: “ Miss 
Carew, it isn’t possible that he was rude to you, that he ventured. 
—that——” ) 

Miss Carew’s emotion, of whatever kind, was redoubled. 

“ No—no—no!” she ejaculated, the last word ending in a sort 
of strangled crow. Mr. Austin had heard vaguely of a certain 
mysterious feminine ailment known as hysterics, in which the 
victim laughs, cries, shrieks and sobs alternately. Clearly, Miss 
Carew must be hysterical. What was to be done in such an 
extremity? Jad he not heard something of burnt feathers, 
smelling salts, slapping of hands, or was that for fainting? 
Perhaps it was with a view to trying the last remedy, since the 
others, whether suitable or not, were certainly unavailable, that 
he managed somehow to get hold of one of her hands. If he 
had meant to slap it, he must have forgotten his intention, for he 
only held it very gently. 

“ Miss Carew, tell me, are you hurt ?” 

“ No”—sob—“ yes, I mean—not much.” 

“Do you think you could rise if I were to help you?” 

“No, no, I can’t,” chokingly. 

“Could you not even move a little, so that we might find out 
if you aremuch hurt? You are ina very uncomfortable position. 
I am sure your feet must be getting very wet. Come,” en- 
couragingly. 

“No, no, I can’t move, I won’t move, don’t ask me. I am not 
hurt, at least not much ; I don’t need anything. Please go away ; 
I know I would be better if I were alone. Do go away, please,” 
entreatingly. 

Mr. Austin loosed her hand. “ Pardon me,” he said rather 
coldly, “I had no intention of being intrusive.” He walked ir- 
resolutely a few paces off, and stood still. He looked up to the 
col, over which grey cloud-heads were lifting themselves, bring- 
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ing with them a bleak wind that came shrilling down the marshy, 
boulder-strewn slope. He took another step, paused again, 
looked back at the girl’s crouched-up figure, and then a stride 
or two brought him back to her side. 

“T can’t leave you here in this desolate place, and with a storm 
coming. You are asking too much,” he said almost violently. 
“ How can you expect any man to do sucha thing? I do not 
know how to help you, since you will not tell me what is wrong, 
but surely there must be something I could do.” 

Silence, while the wind rose and fell in a long eerie wail. 

“Miss Carew,” said Austin, at his wit’s end, “if you were like 
other girls I would simply make you get up——” 

“ You would make me get up!” flashing out in sudden mutiny 
from behind the handkerchief. 

“Yes, I would,” steadily ; “ but you are not like other girls.” 

“Thank you,” hysterically. 

“So I can only suppose that you have some special reason for 
what you are doing. If you will tell me plainly and truly that 
you need nothing and wish for nothing from me, that you only 
want to be left alone ; if you will look at me and tell me that, I 
shall understand that my insistence is mere intrusion, and I will 
leave you at once, though,” his voice suddenly quivering from its 
stern tone, “it will be an agony of anxiety for me till I know 
that you are safe.” 

A pause, 

“ Look at me, Miss Carew, and tell me what I am to do.” 

Like some creature at bay, the girl flung back her head. Face 
and neck were one blush ; anger, vexation, shame were all strug- 
gling with a rueful, uncontrollable laughter. 

She faced Austin for a moment, their eyes met, her lips 
shaped the word “ go,” then her eyes slowly fell before his. 

In those deep-set kindly eyes looking into hers, she read some- 
' thing that she had not seen or had refused to see before. If only 
they had looked at her so yesterday, the world would have been 
changed, but now—now—it was too grotesque. Oh, it was cruel, 
it was too bitter; what might have been was hopelessly impos- 
sible either way now. If she bade him go he would take but one 
meaning from her command and would leave her at once and 
for ever. 


If she told him—but how, how could she? Yes, in a sort of 
4* 
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desperation she would tell him. It would speedily cure him of 
any lingering feeling for her, the only thing’she could do for him 
now. He would have his merciful escape and his old ideal to 
console him in his loneliness—trying miserably to jeer. 

“If you must know, you sha// know! There was no boy 
here—it was I.” 

“You!” bewildered. 

“Yes, I! Oh, can’t you understand, or do you wish to compel 
me to say it out? Very well then I cannot rise—I cannot move 
while you are here, because—J have no skirt !” 

Austin collapsed on the nearest boulder and stared at her. If 
she had been hysterical before, this must be sheer lunacy. 

“Ts not that plain enough, or do you want to hear more?” she 
went on in a rage of vexation. “I have left my skirt at that last 
chalet. I often do so when I am going a long lonely walk, and 
you don’t know what a blessed ease it is, or what you condemn 
women to when you make them walk uphill inside of a sack. I 
felt as if I had wings as I came down the hill just now. I am 
not a bit ashamed of what I have done, not the least bit,” de- 
fiantly, “why should I? I would walk straight into the hotel 
and be rather pleased if I met Mrs. Tregarthen, but when I saw 
you—you—I know you don’t approve of me, I saw that yester- 
day—and, and now to-day ”—getting incoherent—“ I don’t care 
what silly, narrow-minded people think of me—but, but you are 
different—you will be hurt—horrified” (gasp). “ I remember what 
you said that first night—and—and when it is some one I— 
care for—esteem, I mean,” hastily substituting the cooler word. 
Then in a sudden accent of distress, “Oh, go away—go away— 
surely you will go away now. I know you must think it serves 
me right, and that it is frightfully funny, but don’t, please don’t 
laugh at me till you are out of sight. I—I can’t help laughing 
myself.” And the Oxford lecturer crammed her handkerchief 
into her mouth, in the effort to stifle what may have been 
laughter, since she said it was so. 

Even in his unregenerate state of a few weeks ago on the great 
woman question, Austin would have been far too generous to 
triumph over this luckless champion of freedom of limb, as well 
as of work and life, whom only a too fitting Nemesis had over- 
taken. The sudden shock of Miss Carew’s sufficiently startling 
announcement might well have thrown him back upon his old 
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ideal. Perhaps for a moment he tried to take refuge in it, and 
be as horrified as doubtless he ought to have been, but what was 
that fading abstraction compared to this girl, “ripe and real,” 
before him? In ordinary conventional circumstances he might 
never have summoned up courage to address the Miss Carew of 
every day—bright, resolute, independent—but that sudden 
quiver in the defiant voice, the quick-coming tears in the brown 
eyes, were too much for him. What had she nearly said ? 

“Ts that all—is it only esteem? Cannot you goa little further, 
Miss Carew—Madge? I knowI have not much to offer you, 
and I am asking you to give up a great deal. I did not mean to 
speak to you, for I thought it was so hopeless, but if you care at 
all about me—if you don’t wish to hurt me as you say—to hurt 
me for all my life, you will ‘i 

Apparently Miss Carew had no wish to hurt him, for the 
sentence ended abruptly in a silence that was apparently satis- 
factory to both concerned. For sheer reckless daring, no one 
can equal a shy man when once he is fairly roused out of him- 
self, and Austin would doubtless have marvelled at his own 
audacity if he had had time to think of it. 

“Stop,” said Miss Carew, after a few moments. “Are you 
quite sure that you realize what you are doing, that you are 
proposing to marry a girl who travels alone ?” 

“Who will never need to doso again unless she likes.” 

“A woman who lectures !” 

“Willingly, so long as she will promise to keep her lectures 
for me,” with the joyful rashness of a newly-accepted lover. 

“That you will have a—a ”—between sudden tears and laugh- 
ter—“a wife who wears the Bre—ee . 

But that sentence was never finished, why, it need hardly be 
chronicled. 




















fin Hfternoon’s Folly. 


By the Author of “ ADoNalIs, Q.C.,” “YVONNE,” “ MONSIEUR,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE bazaar was very quiet in the meantime. It was not a large 
bazaar, but St. Jerome’s Mission, in aid of which it was taking 
place, lies in one of the poorest districts in London, and every 
one’s interest just then was much centred in poor districts ; so 
the stalls were held by wealthy people, and were exceptionally 
handsome. In the morning there had been quite a crush of the 
fashionable world, early November though it was, but this after- 
noon there had suddenly sprung up a gloom in the heavens, 
undeniably foreboding something, though, perhaps, only snow, 
and, whether from that cause or not, the bazaar had become most 
dishearteningly quiet. 

At a stall just oppo-ite the gorgeously-draped doorway, a tall 
and very erect young lady had stood for some little time alone. 
She could hardly have been termed a pretty girl, and yet hers was 
just the sort of face, with its large, cool, somewhat callous golden- 
brown eyes, its mouth large too, at once sweet and resolute, per- 
fectly certain to stamp its image on the hearts of some, pro- 
bably for ever, as the most beautiful in all the world. No one 
could have denied the handsomeness of her figure, nor the love- 
liness of her exceptionally sunny hair. The stall was hung with 
silk of Liberty’s most grateful tints; and everything on it, from 
the massive screens at the back to the smallest of the costly 
nothings in the foreground, was more or less artistic in form 
and colour. It all accorded well with the girl’s striking fairness 
and her deep brown velvet dress. 

Suddenly a change flashed into her expression, instantaneously 
leaving it exactly as before, cool and indifferent. A man had 
come through the doorway and was strolling leisurely towards 
her across the hall. Strictly speaking, he was not handsome, 
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but yet his face, too, was a remarkable one ; the forehead broad, 
the chin long and firm, the eyes so fascinatingly blue and laugh- 
ter-loving as to centre the attention of an observer on them 
alone. . The girl had been lazily scrutinizing the arrangement of 
the sage-green curtain over the doorway when he entered, and 
continued to do so still. 

He came up and called her by name, and shook hands, smiling 
gaily. 

“How do you do, Cousin Adrienna? I was so dreadfully 
vexed I could not go to the concert yesterday afternoon, for which 
your mother so kindly sent me a ticket,—I broke a dozen business 
engagements in the most reckless fashion to be early here to-day. 
As I wrote to you I was at the theatre nearly all yesterday, busy 
rehearsing that new play shortly to appear, so that to follow my 
own inclinations and go to the concert was a sheer impossibility. 
I hope my aunt was not disappointed. Oh, what a lovely 
gown that is you are wearing.” 

He had been holding her hand still,—so soft and fragile it felt 
in his strong brown one; but now, as he swept his bright eyes 
rapidly down over the mellow-tinted dress, the girl started and 
pulled it almost roughly away. 

He turned and bent over the stall to hide the vexed flush that 
rose to his face at her startled movement, heaving an audible 
sigh, however, the corners of his mouth drooping in a somewhat 
comical expression, his attitude that of a man who was sorry he 
should always be doing the wrong thing, and who would fain say 
something sarcastic at his own expense. 

“ And how goes business, Miss Adrienna ?” 

“Fairly well. There was quite a crowd in the morning, and 
we expect a lot of people by-and-bye. I am sorry, Cyril, I cannot 
let you know the precise nature of my mother’s feelings as regards 
‘your non-appearance at the concert yesterday afternoon. For 
one thing, some very particular friends of ours were with us; so 
she unfortunately did not give expression to them in words at all. 
But, admitting and making due allowance for the bitterness of her 
disappointment, it seems a pity you should have troubled yourself 
‘over a matter so ephemeral, or should have put yourself about to 
do us the honour of coming here to-day. For my part, I would 
not interfere with any of your—your—well, business engage- 
ments for the world.” 
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He loved this girl, and, as-he leisurely examined an em- 
broidered pin-cushion, from which Eastern ‘spices scented the air, 
bit his lip to repress a smile. He was certainly not conscious of 
having done anything to deserve this, but he was proud of her 
ever-ready speech. 

“ Adrienna, I shall inaugurate my afternoon’s folly by the 
purchase of this cushion. Yes, I was very sorry I could not join 
you yesterday. Bradmore, who used to be a companion of mine 
in the old days when I played at the Butterfly—Bradmore told 
me how well that new pianist was received; told me, too, that 
you were there. Poor Bradmore, dear old boy! You did not 
notice him, I suppose? But it is not likely you know him.” 

“No, not at all likely ; except, perhaps, by sight.” 

He slowly raised himself from his stooping posture and looked 
round at her, a good deal Jess laughter in his eyes than before, 
She had just put the change for the pin-cushion into his hand. 

“Fifteen and sixpence—let me see. Yes, that is all right,” 
communed she with herself, her sweet mouth, her grave, pale 
brows, under an airy tress or two of gold, bent meditatively over 
a bag. She shut it, and cast a glance of well-bred surprise at 
his rigidly outstretched hand with the money in it. 

“T trust there is nothing wrong with your change,” said she 
politely. 

He put it quickly into his pocket without answering, and 
again stood upright beside her, looking. along the gay hall. 
If she had meant to wound him she might congratulate her- 
self on having succeeded. A dreamy, very pathetic look flashed 
into those clear blue eyes of his and lingered there. There had 
been a summer month, not so very long ago, spent with 
Adrienna at an old grey country house, where the birds were 
calling all day long from rivulet to breezy hill, from copse to 
thicket, over a wilderness of tall pink standard roses; a month 
of paradise, when he had hoped—when he had thought—Ah ! 
With a shiver and a little sigh, he recalled himself to the 
present. 

“Well, and how did your mother’s dinner party go off last 
night? I thought once of looking in on my way home from the 
theatre, although I am aware it isn’t just the usual hour for 
calling. Who was there, by the way ?” 

She broke into a laugh at once, and when she laughed every 
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atom of her somewhat rigid dignity left her. Yet she seemed 
to-day to wish to maintain it. : 

“ Well, there was the Bishop of Dobham, Cyril, and the bishop’s 
wife, and the commissioner from Dangipore, whom mother 
wanted to be so particularly kind to, on account of Ned. But 
then it transpired somehow that the bishop and the commis-. 
sioner were not on speaking terms, and the commissioner’s wife 
—a tearful, short-sighted little woman—mistook Captain Grant 
for Canon FitzGerald, and began to tell him. all about the cause 
of the quarrel in a corner of the drawing-room—and I suppose 
you know what Charlie Grant is! Then, during the course of 
the evening, mother got exchanging confidences with old Lord 
Fairbanks, and told him in a half-whisper—forgetting how deaf” 
he is—that quite too terrible anecdote just going the rounds 
about young Mrs. Vavasour and the oysters. What should the 
dreadful old man do but understand her to talk of Admiral 
Vavasour, and he burst into a roar of laughter, and began 
shouting out to Admiral Vavasour about it across the room and 
telling some unintelligible story of a man who ate two hundred. 
‘ But I suppose that is nothirig to what you can do,’ roared he. 
Oh! and the admiral, you know, so fearfully sensitive about his 
appetite. Poor mother went to bed quite hysterical.” She 
abruptly paused and, drawing breath, went on in quite a different 
tone, “ As for me—well, we happened to meet Sir Sidney Speelan, 
who has just come home from abroad, at the concert yesterday, 
and asked him to look in during the evening. So I had the un- — 
speakable consolation of his society. I enjoy talking to him 
immensely ; he seems to know literally everything.” 

The young man had stood listening, with a slight smile, now 
and again laughing a little, but with a shade of stiffness in his 
attitude throughout. The Wyatts, to which family, in different 
branches, Adrienna and he belonged, owed their importance to 
riches alone ; and they had not always been so rich as they now 
were. This list of those at the dinner party jarred on him; and 
most unreasonably so, since he had asked for it. Suddenly, at 
her last words, a total change came into his expression. 

There was a pause, the bazaar was filling up again, the stall- 
holders beginning to return in laughing parties from the refresh- 
ment room. 

“Oh, I am so glad I did not happen to call,” he said at last 
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very quietly. “It would, of course, have been a pity that my 
presence should contaminate an atmosphere inhaled by a galaxy 
of such distinction. Pray, how would it be to engage me for 
recitation purposes, Adrienna, when you give your next dinner? 
I daresay I might pick out a line here and there in Shakespeare 
which would not offend the irascible bishop, and of course I 
should not expect to be asked to dine. As for Sir Sidney Speelan— 
and I thought you understood so much—I decline positively to 
discuss him, his cosmopolitan knowledge, or anything else re- 
garding him, with you.” 

The girl’s lips had parted, as if about to burst forth into bitter 
remonstrance ; but now she started, and turned rapidly away to 
another end of the stall, where she began hastily to remove 
something from beneath a pile of cloaks. Somewhat abashed, 
perhaps, he went, half-reluctantly, a step or two nearer, and as 
he saw her there before him in her fairness his face flushed a 
dusky red and the angry sparkle in his eyes became clouded in 
mist. 

He bent forward and spoke in a low moved tone: 

“There! I have worked myself into a temper, dear. I beg 
your pardon, Adrienna. I have loved you so fondly, cherished 
such a strong, and I suppose foolish, hope you would one day 
be my wife, that I—that you must forgive my sensitiveness. 
Adrienna, you are always cold, but to-day you are angry with me. 
Is it that my non-appearance yesterday vexes you? I assure 
you—lI swear to you I could not help myself. And if it is not 
that, what is it?” 

The first melodious notes of a waltz prelude were stealing 
across from the band platform as she stood beside him, passing 
in hurried review the rustling pages of a little pink raffle-book. 
She shut it with decision, and again raising her head, looked 
coolly straight past his passion and pain-driven countenance — 
the pent-up secret of years there written in it—and sent a 
beaming smile over his shoulder to some one advancing up the 
hall. 

“Should you mind letting me pass, Cyril?” said she, quite 
kindly and indifferently, as though, too, she had come to the 
conclusion it was little use taking offence at anything he said or 
did. “ Thanks. Sir Sidney Speelan promised to help me with 
this raffle, and here he is. Well, Sir Sidney, at last.” 
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Whatsoever he felt, this time at least, there was no external sign 
of emotion. He stooped rather unnecessarily. low and long over a 
beautiful Indian bracelet-exposed to view just here; but then he 
had taken such a fancy to a mere pin-cushion. At length he 
moved and sauntered lazily past where Adrienna was talking with ~ 
much animation to a dark and cynical-looking man, listening to 
her with an attention almost too profound to be real. 

“Wyatt, we may count on your aid, of course,” Sir Sidney cried, 
with a curious and not very pleasant flash of his dark eyes. 

“ Booked for another stall,” he answered shortly. 


CHAPTER IL. 


IT was an audacious falsehood, inspired by the exigencies of the 
moment, and of which, the next minute, he felt honestly ashamed. 
He was not on intimate terms with many of the stall-holders, 
but knew the vicar’s people rather well ; and curiously enough 
found himself, as if by instinct, bearing straight down on their 
stall. He remembered uncomfortably that he had a particular 
aversion to the whole household, with the exception of the two 
youngest children and their remarkably pretty and modest little 
governess. Well, this was lucky, so far. Mrs. and the Misses 
Brown were so much absorbed over a wealthy customer that he 
might possibly reach the sweetmeat tent, before which the 
children were standing, and fix himself as an assistant there. 
“Are you going inside the tent?” whispered one of the 
children to him. The children and their governess were alike 
timid and put upon by every one else in the household. “Yes,” 
said he. He had caught sight of a small blushing face in the 
shadow. 

He entered, and as he met the eyes raised to him his own 
flashed in sudden and somewhat embarrassed recollection. This 
little governess, only eighteen, very badly educated, rather stupid, 
and very, very sweet, loved him. He had found it out the last 
time he met her with Adrienna, who had taken a fancy to the 
girl. ; 

“Well, I have come to help you,” he said as they shook 
hands. She was at a little table wrapping up parcels of ‘toffee. 
He did not look at her directly again, but dd lower his voice, in 
the way a man will (with the best intentions of showing his 
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indifference) when he has divined a woman’s secret, and happens 
to be alone with her. “TI shall not bore you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wyatt!” 

“ What, not although I spend the whole afternoon with you ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wyatt !” 

She had the most winsome little face imaginable. In any 
one else such intense embarrassment must have looked awkward, 
_ but there could not have been a prettier picture than her half- 
averted head and graceful figure just now combined to present. 
The fragile taper fingers were trembling so violently in this sud- 
den and totally unexpected rapture, a situation doubtless the 
subject of her wildest dreams, perhaps, poor little thing, of her 
prayers, for long. Of course, she had no doubt fancied he had 
shown signs of caring for her ; and now—what could she think ? 
He had come straight over to her stall. She had no sort of 
penetration, and was utterly unsuspicious of his love for 
Adrienna. 

“Well, there goes the band in earnest now, so we shall not 
have much opportunity for conversation,” he said a little grimly, 
in a more matter-of-fact tone, and set to work forthwith at the 
toffee. The tent was illuminated by a single Chinese lantern, 
and as he looked down at her, in her shabby but dainty best, a 
white frill, a white marguerite, a neat though somewhat worn 
black silk, he noted the girlish care with which she had striven to 
make the best to-day of her always lovely little self, and felt im- 
patient with the unkindness that had shut her away in here: 
“ Like a desert flower, you know—what is it the poet says?” he 
remarked, putting his thoughts right into words, hardly knowing 
what he said, a sob in his throat—not for her—as a little ring of 
callous laughter penetrated to them. “I shan’t tell any one that 
you are here, shall I?” whispered Daisy Brown again, her head 
coming cautiously through the aperture. “ Don’t, there’s a good 
child,” he answered promptly ; “and close the doorway if you 
can. You shall have a new doll.” A feverish inclination to 
laugh at the very unexpectedness of the situation came upon 
him. Whoever else he did or did not understand, he understood 
this little Amy Hamilton, and the interpretation she was just 
now putting on his behaviour. Well—— 

But now, in this roseate gloom—the quivering pink light shed 
but a faint radiance—he began, with gravely set features, to think 
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intently. Adrienna had begun this afternoon by being cold, but 
for that he freely forgave her—not so for the invitation given 
yesterday afternoon to Sir Sidney Speelan—and certainly not so 
—it was altogether too horrible—for the public manner in which 
she was appearing with him to-day. Before going abroad some few 
months since, Sir Sidney, taking advantage perhaps of Adrienna’s 
fatherless condition, had amused himself, daved to amuse himself, 
by dancing attendance on her—when it suited him. Cyril had 

thought it his duty then, even as a near rélative, to say what he © 
knew as to the man’s character. Adrienna had not received the 
news with the best grace possible, and in consequence there had 
sprung up a certain coldness betwixt them. But still that had 
not prevented his insisting on her listening to him, and in the end 
she had seemed fully convinced. He had not heard of Sir 
Sidney’s return, but no doubt Adrienna had, he thought with a 
flash of wrath and jealousy ; and, good heavens ! he had just wit- 
nessed with his own eyes her greeting to this man, in a public 
hall. No, think over the whole matter dispassionately as he 
might, he could find no excuse, no shadow of an excuse, for . 
Adrienna. Time passed on, the band now sighing through 
dreamy waltz, now, with blare of trumpets and torrent of sound, 
bursting into inspiriting opera. Cyril must have wrapped up 
hundreds of toffee parcels, there could be no harder worker 
in the bazaar. Ah! those sunny summer hours spent with 
Adrienna. He seemed to listen once more to the monotonous 
babble of a river ; to feel the soft caress of scented breezes, to see 
the golden gleam of Adrienna’s hair, as they sauntered to and 

fro amidst the tall pink standard roses. ; 

The little governess had expanded into something utterly un- 
like her usual self, whispering soft ejaculations over the toffee, 
murmuring snatches of song. The whole aspect of life had 
changed for her. 

“Did you enjoy yourself yesterday afternoon, Mr. Wyatt ?” 
she inquired when he reproached her with not talking to him; 
a reproach called forth by his feeling of intense irritation that 
she could be so ridiculous. 

“Not particularly. What makes you ask me such a question, 
my dear ”—he was about to stop there, carelessly, recklessly— 
Adrienna, he knew was approaching, but recollecting himself, 
added, “ my dear Miss Hamilton ?” 
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“ [—I—oh well, Billy and Daisy and I recognized you on a four- 
in-hand yesterday afternoon. Then it, came up, that is, we 
turned, and saw it again. We.asked a policeman whose four-in- 
hand it was, and he said it was Lord Hadley’s ; so—so I thought 
you must have enjoyed yourself.” 

He kept his eyes fastened on her almost pityingly. Poor, 
foolish little thing, with her brilliant blushes and this new un- 
boundedly happy and somewhat shallow vivacity. How could 
she be so blind as to mistake his feverish conduct this afternoon, 
for love? 

“You were mistaken,” he said, with a sigh, but very gently ; 
“ I was at the theatre nearly the whole of yesterday ; and besides, 
I do not know Lord Hadley, except perhaps by sight,’ he 
abruptly ended with a bitter smile. 

Steps, a clear decided voice, and the soft brush past of a velvet 
gown. 

“ Ah, here are the roses, Sir Sidney. Yes, of course you are to 
choose for me. The dance is at Wycherley Park, did I tell you? 
Well, no, zo—not those horrid pink standard roses, I have always 
hated them. Oh yes, the white will do.” 

“ And what about the guid pro quo?” 

“What? Oh,I see. Well, you shall have one for yourself.” 

“To cherish eternally.” 

“You mean until it fades.” 

“You are ungenerous, unless the arrangement includes your 
own beautiful self.” 

The voices had passed. 

“That was Miss Adrienna Wyatt,” remarked the little gover- 
ness placidly. She got no answer, and thinking he had not heard 
her: “That was Miss Adrienna Wyatt,” she began again. Sud- 
denly she gasped, the words dying on her lips. She was stupid, 
certainly, but not so stupid that she could not comprehend 
the exclamation that had escaped Cyril Wyatt’s lips, nor the 
meaning of the awful look on his face just now. Heaven 
knew which feeling, what feeling was strongest in the man 
this first moment. Pink standard roses ; she had always hated 
them. 

He started up, pushed back the door of the tent roughly, and 
suddenly remembering the girl beside him, turned to her. There 
she sat, stricken, tears in her large soft eyes, the hope, the bright- 
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ness, it seemed even the youth, gone from her face. In the midst 
of his anger and pain he paused, horrified. 

“My poor child, my—my darling,” he stammered, “you are 
wrong ; at least all that is over now, and I will come back to you.” 
The next minute, only half realizing what he had said, not at 
all knowing what he had meant, he was at the other side of the 
hall. Sir Sidney Speelan had disappeared, and he did not see 
the flowers, but Adrienna was there. 

“ Adrienna.” 

“Well?” 

“Do you propose to wear the flowers you have just bought 
with Sir Sidney Speelan, after the words and tone I heard him 
use to you?” 

She was perfectly cool, but he was so unmistakably hardly 
able to control his fury it was no wonder she had grown pale. 

“ After the words, whatever they were, which you—overheard, 
yes.” 

He looked her straight in the face with burning eyes. 

“Then I have done with you,” he said hoarsely, and went 
straight out of the hall. 


* * * ad * 


About an hour later, his air that of a man with a set purpose, 
he re-entered it. To-morrow, who could say what his feelings 
towards Adrienna might be? different theorists regarding love 
would predict differently ; but just now, at all events, this passion 
of a lifetime seemed to him a thing of the dead past, driven 
straight out of his heart at one blow by Adrienna’s unworthiness. 
It was the sudden thought that for the family’s sake, his own: 
sake, she ought not to be allowed to wear those flowers, which 
made him deliberately retrace his steps. 

“Cyril, I should like you to deliver this letter for me.” He 
turned swiftly to face her, the icy atmosphere of the November 
afternoon clinging all about his person, and was verily startled 
out of his anger; she was so entirely changed in manner, in her 
whole appearance, so crushed and weary. “I do not wish it 
delivered until to-morrow evening,” she went on hastily, “and 
meantime, I know I can trust you, you must not throw so much 
as a careless glance at the address. I—I shall not have an 
opportunity of delivering this letter to-morrow myself.” 
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He had not so much as a shadow of doubt in his mind as to 
where the letter was going. 

“T will gost it for you to-morrow, since that is your wish,” he 
said in a low stern tone; “ but only if you can give me your 
assurance that you write in reply to a direct proposal of marriage.” 

“JT—I may say that I do,” she murmured Jaintly. 

He bowed and put it into his pocket. 

“TI congratulate you—you both, sincerely, mutually,” he said 
with a sneer. Over there the grateful tints of the Liberty 
drapings still pleased the eye ; and as he put the letter into his 
pocket it rubbed against the pin-cushion which he had bought 
with that laughing remark as to inaugurating his afternoon’s 
folly. The words flashed to his recollection with indescribable 
bitterness. 

What was this! Little Daisy Brown had pulled him shyly by 
the sleeve, and now was pouring forth some long, confused story, 
weeping bitterly the while. There had been a “row ”—an awful 
row. Jane had overheard his last words to Miss Hamilton, and 
Jane had told Ann, and Ann had told mother. It had all come 
out—that Miss Hamilton and he had been so long together in the 
tent; and mother had turned Miss Hamilton away. Miss 
Hamilton had nowhere, nowhere to go. 

He listened, first with a flush of shame that he could so com- 
pletely have forgotten her ; then, with strangely set features: 

“You are sure of what you are telling me, dear,” he said to 
the sobbing child. 

“Quite sure ; mother first said she must go to-morrow; but 
now she is going to-night.” 

He took just one long moment to think ; then, drawing a deep 
breath, walked straight past them all into the tent, in the depths 
of which a poor terrified little figure cowered, and putting his 
arms gently about the girl, asked her to be his wife. 





® 






* * 





& * 





To-morrow night had come ; the first night of the new play at 
the theatre, where Cyril Wyatt was yeune premier. He stood 
ready in his courtier’s dress of glistening satin, a pale but decided 
blue, the precise blue of his eyes, which flashed and scintillated 
to-night with even more than their usual brilliancy. His clever 
clear-cut face had never worn a look more resolute ; his well-knit 
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figure, the wide lace collar falling open around his handsome 
neck, never shown to more advantage. True it would not con- 
tribute to the success of the play if he were so grave by-and-by 
on the stage, as just now here in his dressing-room ; but still his 
deep gravity scemed to suit the costume. 

He had been for some few minutes quite alone. At the back 
of the dressing-table lay his pocket-book, and now he lifted this 
to put it in a place of greater safety. As he did so a letter 
slipped out and fell to the floor, where it lay address upwards. 
He flushed and stared strangely, an astonished and pained look 
on his face. This was the letter which Adrienna had entrusted 
to him, and which he had intended posting on his way home 
from the theatre ; but—ézz the letter was addressed to himself. 

With what seemed rather unnecessary deliberation he picked 
it up and opened it. 


“CyRIL,—I have made a mistake. We happened to meet 
the Brown children and Amy Hamilton as we went into the 
concert room yesterday, and they assured us they had seen you 
a few minutes before on Lord: Hadley’s four-in-hand. Of course, 
I considered my mother and myself insulted by what I deemed 
your false excuses to us; but, Cyril, I have just found out that 
you were certainly not there. I am writing this behind the stall 
to ask you to pardon me and all my foolish conduct this afternoon 
—of which this mistake is the sole explanation. I meant you to 
hear what passed betwixt Sir Sidney Speelan and me. I wasso 
angry and miserable I think I was hardly responsible for what I 
was doing. I flung the roses into the waste-paper basket directly 
afterwards—of course; and I shall never speak to Sir Sidney 
Speelan again. You accused me of being cold. Ah, Cyril, that 
was because I was never fully persuaded you loved me—until 
now. 

“Cyril, something tells me this afternoon’s folly has parted us 
for ever. It is for this reason that I do not wish you to read my 
letter until to-morrow night, when, as you may remember, we shall 
be on our way southwards, not to return for some little time. 
What is done, is done, and we must bear it. Heaven help me at 
least, Cyril; Heaven alone knows how passionately I have loved 


you—my dearest. 
ADRIENNA.” 
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He stood there, every feature of his blanched face quivering 
convulsively ; the letter trembling in his hands. Oh, the miser- 
able confusion, the folly of it all. And he had taken the irre- 
vocable step, with this very letter in his pocket. 

He calmed himself with an effort, thought for a long moment, 
and knew that the step was irrevocable. Raising the letter, he 
pressed his lips again and again to the name that signed it, and 
then tore the pages into shreds. 

“ Oh, God grant that I may never see her again,” he murmured 
brokenly. 




















The Curse of Mahendra. 
A TALE OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
By RUSSELL SIDNEY. 


“WELL, old fellow, so you're off at last! Good luck to you! 
May you bring back the biggest tusk of the rascallest old rogue- 
elephant that ever burdened mother-earth.” 

“My blessing with you, Reid. Lucky dog! I only wish l 
had a chance of putting a ball into the monster’s carcase. Great 
Scot! what wouldn’t I give to be you, instead of sweltering 
here in this confounded hole.” 

“T wish with all my heart you could join me, Stewart ; but 
cheer up, old fellow, your turn will come next,” answered the 
subject of these vehement valedictions—a young civilian, tall, 
dark and well-knit together—as he passed quickly out of the 
mess-bungalow of the gist M.N.I., followed by several men 
anxious to speed his departure on a shooting expedition among 
the jungles of the Western Ghauts of Southern India. 

“Look out, as it’s your first elephant hunt, Reid. Remember 
what I told you ; the brutes are ticklish sport. Aim right in the 
centre of the forehead with steady hand and clear head, about 
fifteen paces off if possible. Should you miss, put a ball in the 
hollow of the eye with your second barrel ; if ¢at misses, sauve 
qui peut. That’s my last word of advice,” quoth the major, the 
old shkikari of the party. “You bring to mind my first 
shot——” 

As the worthy man was deemed to be prolix over his well- 
known narratives, he was summarily interrupted by the discord- 
ant voices of several irreverent youngsters, giving their equally 
valuable hints and admonitions, mingled with many despairing 
groans at the irony of an indiscriminating fate, which doomed 
them to hateful musketry practice on the sultry plains. 

Among the turmoil of voices, Reid was calmly superintending 
the bestowal of some few remaining traps and packages in the 
dark recesses of the bullock cart, and after some necessary 
directions to his boy, Runghiah, an olive-brown sinister-expres- 
sioned Tamil, he himself finally disappeared into its mysterious 
depths. 
5° 
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With a last grip of the hand nearest to him, a hearty farewell 
cheer from the younger men, a series of unearthly sounds from 
the native driver, a flick of the huge whip, a twist to each of the 
bullocks’ tails, as the lumbering vehicle crawled slowly out of 
the mess-compound, the young man at length set off on his 
night journey to the foot of the distant Western Ghauts, outlined 
clear and dark against the deep blue vault of the starry sky. 
The moon was just rising, and the vivid silver light fell on the 
rustling palmyra groves, the massive mango topes, the slender 
cocoa-nut palms, the broad expanse of paddy-fields and the 
yellow stretches of sand extending in a series of arid undulations 
to the mountain range. As he leant out of the door of his 
primitive conveyance, finishing his cheroot before finally com- 
posing himself for a few hours’ sleep, Reid smiled to himself with 
a half-boyish grin of self-satisfaction, as he watched the fast 
disappearing lights of the little station of Manapatti. At last he 
was on the eve of the realization of one of his fondest dreams. 
At last he was to take part in an elephant hunt, and all the true 
British ardour for sport seemed to possess his soul. 


Fortunate fellow! Gifford Reid was indeed what may be 


termed lucky ; he had very little to complain of, very few wishes 
ungratified. A spoilt child of fortune, very tender were the rose 
leaves that had as yet ruffled his pathway. At the top of the 
list when he passed out for the Civil Service, with interest at 
home and in India, from the commencement of his career he had 
been placed at good stations, and told every day in the week he 
was on the high road to splendid appointments, as soon as some 
few years of service had passed over his head. He was, more- 
over, engaged to a sweet girl in old England—what could he 
want more? 

Besides, he was hard-working, with a true love for his pro- 
fession, and had just published a manual on Indian law which 
had taken the Presidency by storm, and had even been permitted 
by Government to be entered among the sacred departmental 
archives. It was anent this book he owed the prospect of the 
proposed shooting expedition. Constant work and hard study 
had told upon him, and when the last corrected proof had been 
sent to the printers, he had applied for a month’s leave to the 
Western Ghauts. 

Nothing to me is more strangely weird than a night’s journey 
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in a bullock bandy along the silent Indian roads, through the 
sleepy Hindu villages, with their roused howling, pariah dogs 
holding concert with the barks of the prowling jackals. Jogging 
slowly under the spreading branches of the grotesque banyan 
trees, arched across the path and throwing ghostly shadows 
among the quivering lights ; passing the wayside chutrams, with 
the fires lighted by wandering beggars and benighted travellers 
still smouldering among the ashes; ever and anon catching 
glimpses of the time-worn temples, standing out in the moonlight 
grey and ghostly, with their shapely pillars, ornate carvings anc 
dusky impenetrable depths of shade; skirting the wide silvery 
expanse of brimming tanks, gleaming in the moonlight, and 
crossing now and again some mighty river, flowing peacefully to 
the sea. It is a wonderful scene ; an uncanny and creepy feel- 
ing steals over one as the intervals of silence are broken by the 
casping croak of the bull-frog or the shrill cry of the night-hawk. 

Reid may not have been influenced in the same way, or per- 
haps not much given to sentiment. He was not in the humour 
for moonlight musings, for he soon turned his back upon the 
prospect, lay full length on his mattress, and was in a few 
moments in the land of happy dreams. 

Just as the dawn was breaking in the east, with that sudden 
and brilliant glow peculiar to India, the bullock cart rumbled 
into the street of the native village at the foot of the Ghauts, a 
violent twist of the tails exciting the patient animals into a last 
expiring effort of extraordinary activity. 

The unwonted sharp trot and increased shaking of the coun- 
try-made springs roused Reid from his slumbers, and he awoke 
just as his native servant appeared at the door for orders. 

They had pulled up at the house of the head man of the dis- 
trict, who, under commands from the collector, was to find the 
mecessary coolies to carry the tonjon (a covered chair) and the 
baggage up the pass. 

A loud call brought several dark forms to the front, among 
them the 7ahsiddar himself, salaaming and declaring all was 
ceady as the sahib had ordered. 

“ Would the sahib partake of a little coffee before starting ?” 

Sipping the welcome beverage as he sat in a solitary chair 
placed in the low verandah, Reid watched, in the cool grey light 
of the morning, the preparations for his transit up the precipitous 
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mountain paths to the coffee plantation to which he was bound. 
Some score of nearly naked men swarmed round, gesticulating 
and jabbering over the distribution of the loads, while the inde- 
fatigable Runghiah of evil countenance arranged matters to his 
own satisfaction and his master’s welfare with authoritative 
serenity and quiet activity. . 

For methodical management, attention to essential details, and 
minute observance to the personal comfort of his employer, there 
is no servant under the sun of any clime or nation equal to a first- 
class native boy. He is a factotum, valet, caterer, chef de 
cuisine, butler and steward, all in one. Without him India is a 
desert. : 

In a quarter of an hour the little body of men was under way ; 
the tonjon bearers singing their wild characteristic rhyme in time 
to the stereotyped jog-trot march along the paddy bunds leading 
to the Ghauts, towering purple, mist-covered above them, their 
lofty summits gold-glinted in the rays of the rising sun. 

The path soon began to ascend by the banks of a small rush- 
ing stream, nearly hidden in a thick jungle of oleanders and 
tropical undergrowth. 

Very beautiful are these Western Ghauts, extending far south 
to Cape Comorin, and rearing their massive crowns in precipitous 
buttresses of jungle-covered rock to the height of some 4,000 or 
5,000 feet. Deeply indented with picturesque ravines, down which 
thunders many a mountain torrent ; thickly clothed with magni- 
ficent primeval forests, the haunt of the elephant, tiger, wild boar, 
deer, and smaller game, they present an ideal paradise to the 
hunter ; and it was with a sigh of pleasant anticipation Reid, as 
he ascended higher and higher, viewed the scenes of what he 
trusted would prove his future deeds of prowess. 

Four hours’ continuous climb, through increasingly wilder and 
more beautiful scenery, brought him to the shoulder of the 
pass, where the road began the descent into the Travancore 
district, and entered the first coffee clearing, on which was situ- 
ated the bungalow of Reid’s friend. Some few hundred feet be- 
low, it stood out in the distance, built on a spur of the hills, with 
huge precipices bounding it at the back, and an extensive view 
of mountain, forest, and gorge in front, stretching far away to a 
silver line on the hcrizon—the gleam of the Indian Ocean. A 

‘hearty welcome from the Scotch planter and a breakfast fit for . 
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the gods, or better still a hungry, man, ravenous from inhaling the 
keen mountain air, awaited Reid’s arrival ; and after doing justice 
to the repast and giving the last station gup, he commenced 
plying his host with questions relative to the object of his visit. 

“Come here,” said the coffee-planter, Graham by name, step- 
ping outside the rough but cosy sitting-room on to the verandah. 
“[’ll show you in a trice what you are to expect. Look there,” 
pointing to a small forest clearing some hundred feet below them 
down the nearest gorge, “that’s my new bit of coffee-planting 
this season ; two nights ago a band of elephants broke through 
the jungle and killed two coolies. I can’t get a soul to go down 
there now. The brutes up-rooted the freshly-planted bushes, 
and played Old Harry all round. We’d better organize a shoot- 
ing party in that direction, and some fellows are coming to tiffin 
to-day to talk it over with you.” 

“What's the name of the peak to your left, Graham? What 
a grand mass of rock and forest it is, towering over the rest 
like a monarch!” and Reid designated with his hand a magnifi- 
cent mountain almost facing him, whose picturesque, clear-cut 
form was outlined against the deep cobalt of the sky. Thesun, 
though high, had not penetrated the dark forest-covered ravines 
and gorges indenting its massive shoulders, and they showed in 
dark purple furrows down the precipitous sides many thousand 
feet to the deep valleys below. In shape and size it dwarfed 
the surrounding hills. 

“That’s Mahendragheri, or the Mother of the Mountains, the 
sacred mountain of the hill tribes. No European has, as yet,. 
set foot in its forest recesses, or scaled its rocky heights. The 
jungle is too impenetrable and the precipices too stiff. Besides, 
the hill men put every obstacle in the way of getting there if 
they can. There’s a good deal of native superstition and folk- 
lore mixed up with it. As far as I can gather, the Mother of 
the Mountains is, from all accounts, a most malignant old lady; 
and pursues with her curse any unfortunate who presumes to 
intrude on her domain. All I can vouch for from my own 
knowledge is, that I and some other fellows have twice set off 
determined to hunt on those omens grounds and ill-luck has 
attended us on both occasions.” 

“You don’t surely attribute your misfortunes to the natives’ 
gross superstitions ?” asked Reid with evident scorn. 
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“Not certainly as the cause of the effect. I only insinuate 
. that when Bond broke his leg by a nasty fall on the first day 
of our expedition, necessitating an immediate return to send him 
post haste down to the plains; and when I had to come back 
quicker than I went on our second trial, to find my drying sheds 
nearly burnt to the ground, there is something in these coinci- 
dences to give colour to the native tradition, that no stranger 
puts foot on Mahendra with impunity. Naturally our disasters 
were nuts to the aborigines.” 

“Are elephants there too?” questioned Reid, scanning the 
scene attentively. 

“It’s their stronghold, but they are held sacred also. One 
must get leave from the Travancore Rajah, any way, to shoot 
them on this side of the Ghauts, and he rarely vouchsafes it. I 
have, however, a standing order, owing to their depredations 
and the danger to the coolies and ¢apfa/* men travelling from 
here to Travancore. If any invade my territory or are on the 
main roads I have permission to dispatch them if I can. There’s 
an old rogue-elephant that comes down from Mahendra. I have 
a heavy score against him, but it would be a brave man to follow 
his tracks into those unknown jungles over there ; besides,” added 
Graham with a slight smile, “the natives call him ‘ Shaitan,’ the 
Devil.” 

The conversation then turned on other matters, the merits of 
guns, balls and various accoutrements dear to every shikari’s 
heart. Some days passed quickly and happily enough, but no 
elephant fell to the guns of Reid and his friends, though every 
morning brought tidings of fresh depredations committed by the 
huge beasts. Awe-stricken coolies related, in excited tones, how 
one man after another had been attacked and killed by the much 
dreaded rogue-elephant, who appeared to vanish into thin air 
when the enthusiastic hunters were put upon his track. The 
continued recital of this monster’s misdeeds excited Reid in- 
tensely. 

He swore “that cursed brute should give up the ghost from 
a shot from his express.” 

Graham only shook his head gravely. He was a quiet staid 
man, a strict Presbyterian ; he looked rather scandalized at his 
companion’s vehemence. 


* Native postmen. 
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One day better luck attended the party; a. ‘small female 
elephant fell to Reid’s rifle, and he was thereby rendered much 
elated. There was so much of honest boyish enthusiasm and 
eager excitement about him, that the soberer members of the 
expedition felt drawn towards him, as to a younger brother fresh 
from school. 

It was delightful to these hard- worked men, living for the 
greater part of the year lonely and isolated lives, to meet with a 
spirit so untrammelled by worldly care, throwing off so completely 
the thraldom of office and appearing so little spoilt by the 
adoration of society. Reid was always the favourite in every 
station. he entered, where his modest and _ straightforward 
character and brilliant abilities endeared him to all. He had 
many sterling virtues, counterbalanced by fewer faults than most 
men ; chief among the latter was a rather headstrong determina- 
tion united to a nervous excitability often verging on passion. * 

Moreover the intense study of law during the past months 
spent on the plains during the hottest season of the year, with a 
touch of fever towards the close, had told upon him more than 
he was aware, and this leave to the hills was as the balm of 
Gilead to his jaded brain and body. 

Towards the end of the third week, when two more elephants, 
with many smaller heads of game, had made up a goodly bag, 
the foreman of the estate, a dark, wiry-limbed Tamil, presented 
himself in the early morning as Graham and his friend were 
enjoying their chota hazari in the cool shade of the verandah 
prior to arranging their plans for the day. 

With a lugubrious countenance the man demanded an inter- 
view with his master. Graham stepped aside and after some 
minutes of earnest conversation came back slowly, with his long 
Scotch face perceptibly graver and more anxious. 

“No bad news, I hope?” queried Reid. 

“They are queer creatures, these natives,” returned Graham, 
sitting down to his unfinished cup of chocolate. “One never 
knows when their keen susceptibilities will be offended, and 
often the very thing one imagines is being done for their benefit 
they will calmly tell you is bringing untold horrors upon them. 
That’s why no European treatment will ever efface cholera ; their 
prejudices are so great, they would rather die than owe their 
lives to our drugs or our doctors. At all events, I despair of 
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seeing any improvement or signs of enlightened civilization 
among these hill-men. What do you think Moses, though he 
professes Christianity, has just told me? It appears that rogue- 
elephant has been at his pranks again. I was in hopes he had 
retired to his native fastnesses in the heart of Mahendra, but he 
took a short nocturnal walk last night down the Travancore 
Ghaut, met our poor fapa/ man ascending with the bag, seized 
him, mauled the poor wretch out of all recognition and returned 
to the jungle, where his tracks can be seen making back to his 
haunts in the sacred mountain. The ¢apa/ man’s son was with 
him and providentially escaped. He brought the news but not 
our letters; they are scattered, I fear beyond recovery, at the 
scene of the catastrophe. 

“ But here’s the queer part. Moses solemnly affirms that in 
his opinion and the coolies’, all the past disasters and this 
crowning misfortune are to be laid to our door! We, my dear 
fellow, have brought these calamities upon these innocent victims 
by our indiscriminate slaughter of the herd of sacred elephants. 
You, above all, Reid, by your irreverent manner of talking of 
Mahendra, and your known blood-thirstiness against the holy 
animals, have incurred the wrath of the Great Spirit of the 
Mountain. The natives are fully determined this rogue- 
elephant is the Devil himself let loose upon our devoted heads, 
as a punishment for your blasphemy. Moses summed up his 
indictment by gravely asking me if you could not be persuaded 
to return sooner to the plains so as to avert further misfortunes.” 

The absurdity of the idea made both men laugh. 

“Instead of departing earlier I’ll employ the short time that 
remains to me in hunting up this evil monster and making him 
pay the just penalty for his crimes. Come, Graham, stir your 
stumps, old man, and give directions for beaters at once. : I'll see 
to the rifles and will be ready as soon as you are.” 

With excited voice and gesture, Reid rose preparatory to 
going to his room. Graham placed his hand on the young 
man’s arm. 

“It’s no use, my dear fellow, you'll not get a hill-man to follow 
you. If I could make up a party I’d do so with pleasure. In 
the meanwhile I have already sent some coolies down the ghaut 
. for the poor fellow’s remains. They'll be back by tiffin time, 
and we-shall hear more definitely in which direction the rogue 
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has made tracks; he is, by now, twenty or thirty miles above, in 
the heart of the jungles of Mahendra, where I, for one, decline to 
follow him. Living amongst the natives as I do I never run 
counter to their prejudices more than I can help. Besides, 
without the aid of the hill-men, whose superstitious fears are just 
now greatly excited, it would be impossible to attempt the 
expedition. They alone know the land-marks and beaten 
tracks through the jungle.” 

“1 -declare, to hear you talk, Graham, you might have changed 
places with my boy, Runghiah, who is the most bigoted heathen 
alive,” answered Reid with ill-concealed impatience. “He has 
been inwardly cursing me, I am positive, for every shot I have 
fired and has done poojah to the Devil ever since his arrival here. 
And if you believe in the power of the evil eye, you watch him 
when I inveigh against elephants. He positively glares at me. 
But this is all rot, not following up these tracks! Look here, 
Graham, if you are so confoundedly particular about hurting their 
feelings, I'll take the responsibility of tackling these fellows, and 


. see if a little bribery and corruption will not make them change 


their minds. Surely, the death of this brute is more to be 
desired than a repetition of this morning’s slaughter. I certainly 
consider that in the cause of humanity the rogue should be dis- 
patched as expeditiously as possible. Should I be able to 
collect a sufficient number of coolies, you will: not stand in my 
way if I go alone?” 

“No,” replied the planter doubtfully. “I cannot, of course, 
coerce your movements. I can only give you my view of the 
matter as my experience dictates. However, you'll not get a 
man to go with you, I am confident.” 

Contrary, however, to Graham’s expectations, and to his undis- 
guised surprise—by what persuasions and golden keys‘he never 
discovered—in half an hour’s time Reid appeared with his scratch 
troop of guides and beaters, fully equipped for the expedition. 

The young man had recovered his temper and good spirits. 
He laughingly asked Graham to congratulate him and wish him 
“Good luck.” 

“I wish you a safe return,” answered the Scotchman with 
some gravity. “Don’t be fool-hardy, and follow the hill-men’s 
directions implicitly, is my last word of advice.” 

“Runghiah comes with me. He understands their lingo, so I 
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can’t go wrong. Ta-ta, old man! Here’s death to the sacred 
elephant of Mahendra, to the old rogue of a Shaitan.” 

As the words passed the young civilian’s lips, Graham 
happened to catch the transient expression on the face of 
Reid’s native servant. His whole countenance was disfigured 
by a look of concentrated hatred and heathen fanaticism, as his 
sinister, deep-set eyes rested on his master with a fierce vindic- 
tive glare. Feeling Graham’s gaze directed towards himself the 
man’s habitual reserved suavity of manner instantly returned, 


but that fleeting glimpse had revealed to Graham the innermost - 


recesses of an evil and revengeful spirit. 

He felt inclined to draw Reid aside and warn him—of what ? 
A moment’s thought showed how slight were his grounds for 
any tangible suspicion, and, moreover, while he debated the 
opportunity was lost. Reid, with impatient stride, was already 
some way down the road towards the spur that connected their 
side of the valley with the stupendous mountain opposite. 

With a strange foreboding of evil, Graham turned back into 
his bungalow, where he remained writing letters for the home- 
ward mail till roused by the return of his foreman, who had 
headed the party to recover the corpse of the ¢apa/ man. 

The native entered slowly and after salaaming said in a low, 
concentrated voice: 

“Is it true, sahib, that Reid Sahib done gone to Mahendrag- 
heri ?” 

“True that he has gone towards the mountain, but many 
things may turn him back from venturing far, Moses,” returned 
Graham in measured accents. 

The Tamil clasped his thin, nervous hands with a gesture of 
despair. 

“Why Master Sahib let young master go? See, Graham 
Sahib, I tell you true. The curse of Mahendra will be upon 
him! She will bear no strange foot upon her mountain. He 
will die, that brave young sahib! Even if he kill the sacred 
elephant it is nothing. He only kill the body. The Shaitan will 
still follow him. As the elephant dies, so will he himself die! 
I have said.” 

“ How you, a Christian, can talk such utter bosh surpasses my 
understanding! I am ashamed of you, Moses!” ejaculated 
Graham with some severity. 
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“See, sahib,” returned the foreman respectfully, but with quiet 
decision, “the missionary sahibs they persuade one, two, three, 
maybe ten men to serve Christian God, one in this village, one 
in that. They teach them God is good, all sin bad, Christian 
God very strong, Devil very weak, very much afraid ; but, think 
you, sahib, because those few men do Christian worship among 
all the thousand, thousand heathen round, ail bad has become 
good—that the Shaitans are frightened away by those ten men? 
I ama Christian true, Graham Sahib, and I pray Christian God, 
but the’ devils of the heathen are still here. The Shaitan of 
Mahendra will not go for me, nor for twenty missionary sahibs. 
It is as strong as death and as cruel as sin!” 

The man spoke with repressed vehemence and honest con- 
viction. 

His master did not answer. Long experience warned him 
how futile was argument against the most deep-rooted super- 
stitions of the natives, who through long ages of darkness, from 
generation to generation, have been in bondage to the powers of 
evil. Besides, the astute Tamil’s crude theory after all hit the 
right nail on the head. A few conversions here and there would 
never uplift the pall of heathen ignorance or lessen the gross 
abominable vice with which the Indian races are imbued. Too 
truly had Moses attested to the presence of the Devil and all 
his works still presiding in their midst. The Shaitan had not 
been dislodged from his fastnesses; he had not even been 
shaken. 

The long tropical day dragged on slowly to its close ; the dark 
blue shadows deepened in the valleys and crept up the mountain 
sides; the distant ranges glowed in a crimson haze, while the 
western horizon shimmered in golden flame. 

Graham stood anxiously watching for some sign of the 
hunting party. At his desire the overseer had gone down the 
mountain to the connecting spur, to render assistance if 
necessary, some coolies accompanying him with refreshments and 
torches. 

But as yet there was no sign nor sound of human voice. 

If returning triumphant, far down the ghaut and across the 
precipitous gorge would be wafted the cheerful song of the 
Tamils and the wild, weird hunting chant of the hill-men. 

The sunlight faded ; the intense blue-grey twilight, peculiar to 
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those regions, descended on the cold, clearly-defined forms of 
the higher mountains, leaving the lower depths in impenetrable 
shadow. Soon night had thrown her sable mantle over the 
whole scene. 

Graham at midnight gave up hope of his friend’s return till 
the morrow. 

At early dawn, after a restless, broken sleep, he set out down 
the path to Mahendragheri, accompanied by Moses and some 
coolies, who had returned overnight with no tidings of the 
hunting party. 

For some distance they walked rapidly through the cleared 
portion of the coffee estate, and then entered the beautiful forest, 
clothing all the available points of vantage on the gigantic 
precipices. 

Graham was too occupied with anxious thoughts to give much 
attention to the scene around him, yet it was fair enough to 
merit more than a passing glance. Lovely ferns, rare orchids, 
and luxuriant creepers lined the rock-bound way, while over- 
head the thick and varied foliage of grand old monarchs of the 
woods threw a grateful shade on the steep and rugged path 
below. A trickling, murmuring stream often crossed the road, 
tumbling down the rocks to join the main torrent, rushing madly 
over its boulder-strewn bed in the cool, purple depths of the 
gorge far down the ghaut, its sullen roar often striking on the 
ear. 

In about two hours the spur was crossed to the opposite side, 
and Graham stood on the outlying flank of the great sacred 
mountain. He was still, however, on a well-beaten track to 
some coffee-plantations on the further side of the ravine, but it 
was not till after another hour’s further trudge that he came 
across signs of the divergence of the hunting party from the 
main road. Here and there, at longer and shorter intervals, 
appeared abundant signs of the proximity of elephants ; their 
well-beaten tracks through gigantic elephant-grass were evident 
on all sides, leading from the heart of the mountain to the ravine 
below. 

It was one of these Reid had followed, according to the opinion 
of the hill-men. With the same unceiring sagacity of the North 
American Indian they can track man and beast through the 
pathless jungles. 
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Graham and his coolies halloed and coo-ee’d to attract atten- 
tion. The forest rang with their shouts, and the echoes re- 
sounded clear and sharp from one precipice to another. 

“If he’s living he must hear and call back,” muttered the 
Scotchman. 

But, as of old to the worshippers of Baal, there was neither 
speech nor language, nor any that answered. . 

Just as Graham was debating the advisability of running 
counter to the openly-expressed terror of the natives and ascend- 
ing the mountain in search of his friend, a long-drawn, distant 
cry broke upon his ear. With might and main he answered 
back, and strode rapidly in the direction of the voice on one of 
the beaten elephant tracks leading steeply up into the thickest 
jungle of Mahendra, followed at a lagging distance by his half- 
hearted crew. 

In a short time, tearing down the precipitous path in hot 
haste, consternation and distress depicted upon his countenance, 
appeared one of the hill-men who had elected to follow Reid. 
His story was soon told. 

“The sahib had shot the rogue-elephant with his own hand 
right through the forehead, there,” and the native put his finger 
to the centre of his black, perspiring brow. “The huge beast 
had sunk down, dead as a stone; but as they ran up to the 
sahib he too had fallen down. Runghiah and the coolies were 
now carrying him through the jungle. He did not know for 
certain if the sahib was dead. He was white—so white. He 
looked like death. It was the Shaitan of Mahendra who had 
struck him down in vengeance for his slaughter of the sacred 
elephant.” 

It appeared, on further inquiry, that the day before Reid had 
tracked the brute far up into the recesses of the forest, and, losing 
the trail at dusk, had encamped on the mountain for the night. 
Early in the morning he had resumed the hunt, and had met 
with his enemy above the jungle, among the coarse thick grass 
clothing the summit of the mountain. 

As Graham listened to this recital numerous footsteps heralded 
the approach of the rest of the party. 

Borne on the shoulders of the natives was the prostrate body 
of Gifford Reid, followed by Runghiah, whose face wore an 
expression of vindictive exultation. . 
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- The planter glanced at him suspiciously, and then at his 


master, who, at first sight, appeared lifeless. 
A hasty inspection proved he was still breathing, though 


whether suffering from a faint, a hurt, or sunstroke, Graham was 
unable to ascertain. He rapidly made up an improvised hurdle, 
placed the unconscious man upon it, and hurriedly turned his 
steps homeward. Reid, under rough but efficacious treatment, 
soon regained his senses, and declared his belief that as soon as 
he had shot the elephant, seeing his aim had taken effect, he had 
sprung forward into the open under the full rays of the blazing 
sun, and felt himself struck down on the instant by them. 

He appeared nervously anxious to verify and reiterate this 
version of his story, and, strange to say, showed none of that 
natural elation at accomplishing the object of his expedition as 
might have been expected. 

He did not even bemoan the abandonment of the valuable 
tusks, as the coolies could not be induced to return for them. 
Thus the defunct monarch of Mahendra was left to rot, a prey to 
wild beasts and myriad ants. 

After a day or two Reid professed himself well enough to 
descend the Ghauts to Manapatti, and Graham did not oppose his 
decision, deeming it best that he should obtain, without further 
delay, proper medical advice. 

He was not, in fact, easy about his friend. Reid appeared to 
have received some severe mental shock. He was silent, de- 
pressed, and, for so bright and genial a spirit, even morose. The 
only topic of conversation with which he broke the monotony of 
silence was to repeat in low tones the’history of the hunt. 

“Look! I hit him there, Graham. Just as the major told me, 
straight and clean in the centre of his forehead. It was a grand 
shot! My hand never swerved, my eye never wavered! The 
ball went straight to the brain, Graham, straight as a die to the 
brain.” 

Once his friend detected him with his forefinger pressed firmly 
in the middle of his forehead—so firmly there was a perceptible 
red mark left as he drew it hastily away. He laughed un- 
easily. 

“Do you know what my boy has just told me?” he asked ina 
quick, nervous manner. “He inquired with tender solicitude if 
I felt any pain here. And when I replied why the deuce I should 
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feel a pain there or anywhere else, he answered with his usual sar- 
donic grin, ‘ Pardon, sahib, me very glad to hear master say that - 
thing. The curse of Mahendra is there! No pain, then the 
Shaitan no hurt master!’ I told him to hold his tongue, and not 
talk such folly. But afterwards I couldn’t for the life of me resist 
asking about this dread curse, upon which he answered with solemn 
unction, ‘ Master hit the sacred elephant here,’ touching his fore- 
head. ‘Where the elephant die, master have plenty pain! 
Master die, too!’” 

“ That is the superstition, I believe,” remarked Graham. 

“ All I can say is, and you may laugh at me as a fool, old man, 
ever since that idiot spoke / have had a pain there.” 

The Scotchman did not laugh. He felt assured that from the 
effects of undue exposure and excitement his friend was on the 
verge of a serious illness. Fever, probably, was heralding its 
advent by these signs of mental aberration and hysterical fancies. 
The sooner he could get him down the ghaut the better, and 
without more ado he determined to set off then and there with 
his suffering guest. 

Reid acquiesced without a demur. He seemed strangely 
subdued, and relapsed into silent moodiness. 

The evening found both men on the plains, installed in the 
dak bungalow. Much to Graham’s disgust, he found, even with 
the united efforts of the Zahsi/dar and his own foreman, there 
would be no chance of procuring a bullock bandy for two or three 
hours. He was, perforce, obliged to possess his soul in patience, 
and bear the tedium of the delay as best he could. 

After a hasty meal (at which Reic ate nothing), he went out 
into the verandah to watch for the promised vehicle. The air of 
the inner’room appeared stifling after the clear keen atmosphere 
of the hills. He could not, however, prevail on Reid to join him ; 
and the conviction gained upon him that the poor fellow was 
rapidly getting worse, and felt too ill for any exertion. Having 
made the invalid as comfortable as inadequate means permitted, 
and as his presence seemed to irritate him, the planter left him to 
his own thoughts and dreamy silence in the dim dusk of the 
gathering night. 

How long he sat wrapt in his own anxious musings—his ear 
strained to catch the sound of the expected conveyance, the time 
appearing interminably long and dreary—he never knew, but 
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suddenly he was struck by the intense stillness of the inner room. 

Once or twice before, ‘at intervals, Reid had moved, coughed, 
heaved an audible sigh, and otherwise given tangible proofs of 
his presence ; but now not a sound, not a movement disturbed the 
heavy waves of sultry air. Once Runghiah had glided in, and 
returned to report, in passionless subdued accents, “ Reid Sahib 
was sleeping—sleeping fast.” Beyond that interruption the sick 
man had been left undisturbed. Graham rose hastily with an 
undefined fear, and entering the whitewashed scantily-furnished 
room, passed quickly to the centre table at which sat Reid. 

He was leaning back with his head resting against the high 
hard back of the wooden chair, his legs placed, crossing each 
other, on the edge of the table. In the dim uncertain light his 
face looked drawn, grey, and very still. But on the up-turned 
forehead was a small round mark, from which trickled down, over 
the pallid skin, a ghastly red stream, -dyeing the white shirt 
beneath and falling drop by drop on the floor. As Graham 
touched the cold nerveless hand hanging down by the side, the 
terrible truth flashed upon him. 

He called wildly for a light, and by its wavering rays he saw 
Gifford Reid was dead! Shot by his own hand through the 
brain by a little pocket revolver of small smooth bore and noise- 
less action. 

It had fallen from the limp cold hand on to the matted floor. 

1 he curse of Mahendra was accomplished! The Shaitan of the 
Mountain had claimed his victim—or had Runghiah anything to 
do with it ? 
Who can tell ? 
































Mrs. Savill’s Quest. 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CLACHAIG. 


THE December afternoon was closing in over the wild and gloomy 
pass of Glencoe. Two people had just descended from a 
wagonette in the open space before the door of the Clachaig, 
the little inn situated half-way up the pass, above the ruined huts 
which mark the scene of the Macdonalds’ massacre. Mists were 
settling round the mountains and descending the pass, whilst 
overhead the sunset colour in the sky was being rapidly obscured 
by hurrying clouds. A stormy evening was impending. 

The carriage had come down the pass from the King’s House, 
and the down droop of the horses’ heads and the relaxed atti- 
tude of their bodies attested their weariness. Their fatigued 
look appealed to the young man, who stood puffing his pipe 
watching, whilst his companion knocked at the closed door of 
the inn. 

“It looks bad, John,” she said, turning her eyes from the 
gloomy greyness around to his face. “Iam afraid it is beginning 
to rain.” : 

“It is beginning, and it means going on. How far is it to 
Ballachulish, coachman ?” 

“ About six miles, sir.” 

“Six miles! Well, Barbe, if they can take us in here, here 
we'd better stay.” 

“ Stay here!” the lady exclaimed in dismay. 

No wonder she gazed round dismayed. For nowhere can soli- 
tude look more solitary than in the granite bosom of the hills 
above Glencoe. A promise of tea, however, sounded alluring, 
and almost in a moment, it seemed, a fire was blazing, and the 


landlady brought in some new-baked scones and smoking tea. 
6* 
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“TI am afraid, sir, I can’t give you rooms,” she replied to their 
question; “my rooms is both engaged and this sitting-room. 
But the gentleman as took them a fortnight ago has never been 
in, except for some lunch once or twice, since the first day.” 

“ He isn’t likely to come to-night, then? You couldn’t turn us 
away this weather.” 

“No, sir; it'll be a nasty night. Well, sir, if you will engage 
to turn out, if he should come, I’m willing to make you comfort- 
able.” 

And so it was settled. 

Their quarters looked cosy and comfortable a little later, by 
comparison with the rising wind and swirls of rain outside, with 
the firelight playing on the shining panels of the walls. But 
Mrs. Savill had not the accompaniment of a cheerful mind, 
through which all circumstances can be seen in a rosy glow. 

“It is a wild-goose chase, John,” she said, withdrawing her eyes 
from the gloom beyond the uncurtained window, to her brother’s 
face. “How lazy and comfortable you look !” 

“TI am,” he answered smilingly. “Of course I am sorry for 
you,” he went on, in answer toa reproachful look. “ But it’s your 
own fault, Barbe.” 

“That doesn’t make it any better,” she said, watching the 
sparkling of her rings in the rosy glow. 

“Oh! I don’t agree. When things are my own fault I don’t 
grumble at the consequences. But if other people give me the 
discomfort, I—well, I do grumble.” 

“You needn’t tell me that. You would be grumbling now, 
without books or papers, if it weren’t for that ridiculous pipe. Now 
I hate having to be angry with myself as well as with circum- 
stances.” A mist came over the dark brightness of her beautiful 
eyes as she spoke. 

“It’s such a silly punishment!” she said presently. 

’* It’s a very effective one, since it has brought you after him,” 
he suggested. 

“You forget Nancy,” she murmured, “ my little Nancy.” 

“Who is always quite happy with her father.” 

“Oh, yes! She will be happy. But Andrew won't. He is 
always sorry when he has acted hastily. He has done it because 
he said he would do without me. But I know he is sorry enough 
by now. Just assorry as I am,” she finished softly. 
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“TI can’t think what possessed you to go to that place, Barbe, 
when you know how he objected to those people. You are very 
wilful.” 

“T can’t think either now. I was fascinated by Mrs. Compton 
—everybody is—and it was a compliment, in a way. But I 
didn’t enjoy it—the people were not my sort.” 

Some recollection brought a tone of contempt into her voice, 
and a scornful look on her proud young face. She went on: 

“T was so glad when the week was over. And then, oh, John! 
no one to meet me at Euston. I could scarcely believe my eyes 
when Andrew wasn’t on the platform. Oh! how unhappy I felt 
during the drive through the dismal streets in the rain. And 
then, home! The house all dark, no lamp lighted——” She 
stopped, her voice trembling. 

“ Poor Barbe,” her brother said affectionately. 

“ And when cook opened the door, so surprised to see me, I 
had to make up a story all on the spur of the moment, for I saw 
that Andrew had really done what he said he would. And good 
old cook, without a suspicion, telling me how master had 
arranged for Jane and nurse to have a holiday whilst we were 
away—he thought I should look in for some clothes—and how 
he and Nan had come to Scotland. And then I telegraphed to 
you to come to me.” 

“ And all we have to guide us to the whole of Scotland,” he 
said, laughing, “is your recollection that he used to stay at, and 
love, a lonely cottage on Loch Leven. And after haunting Loch 
Leven, in Kinross, we’ve come here into Argyll, and can hear 
nothing.” 

“We shall find them,” Barbe said confidently. “No one so 
pretty as my Nancy could be hidden long.” 

“ And we ask all over for an interesting-looking man and a 
beautiful baby,” her brother went on teasing. “ No wonder people 
stare!” 

“Oh, if I had but believed he meant it!” said Barbe. 

“I should have thought by this time that you might have 
known he would do just what he said.” 

“Oh, but not such a thing as this.” 

“Yes, even such a.thing as this. Perhaps he has never had 
occasion to threaten before.” 

“Oh! I’ve been obstinate now and then.” 
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“That I well believe. You women are all alike. You think 
you can play with the people who love you, and you imagine 
they are as little likely to abide by their words, as your own un- 
certain selves. I hope this will be a lesson to you.” 

“ Perhaps it will,” she said softly. “Only let me find them.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE COTTAGE. 


THE next morning, an elderly man of soldierly bearing emerged 
from a solitary cottage, which stands some little distance above 
the loneliest part of the shore of Loch Leven in Argyllshire. 
The cottage is squarely built, set down on the moor without 
garden or inclosure of any kind. It had probably been intended 
as a keeper’s dwelling, or as a shelter in stormy weather for 
sportsmen on the desolate forest, which extends between Loch 
Leven and Glen Nevis. 

The morning was very wet and gusty, and as the man paused 
undecidedly, a girl’s voice rang out down the passage behind him. 

“Oh, Mac, don’t forget the Post Office ; there is sure to be a 
letter to-day. And if you can find a frock for Nancy, bring it. 
Bring anything—she hasn’t a thing left clean to put on.” 

Mac looked dubious. 

“TI can wash them white pinnies, Miss Meg,” he remarked. 
“ The captain ll never fancy little missy in anything else.” 

“Then he shouldn’t bring .us to such solitudes,” the girl 
laughed. “Andrew! whatever are you doing up there?” she 
called out, up the stairs. ; 

“I’m rubbing Nan down,” a man’s pleasant voice called back. 
“ She’s just spilt your blacking bottle down her last and only 
frock.” 

“Oh, Nancy!” Meg exclaimed. “Then she’s got nothing 
now. She’s a pauper. Hadn’t you better go over with Mac, 
Andrew, and get some of her things ?” 

“ Where are her things ?” 

“In one of your portmanteaux—at the inn. Nurse packed up 
a lot which I thought we should never want. But Mac must go 
to Ballachulish—we’ve no bread, and no flour, and no tea, and 
no nothing——” 
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“ No doubt he will be able to buy her a frock at the Post Office 
there—they sell most things. Behold her!” 

As he spoke, Captain Andrew Savill descended the stairs, 
carrying in his arms his baby girl of nearly two. Round his 
sunburnt neck was clasped one little arm ; the quaintly doubled 
fingers of the other hand, were carefully raised out of the touch 
of the disfiguring stain, which extended all down the front of her 
pretty frock, whilst her dainty face expressed the disgust she 
felt. 

“It are nasty!” said Nan with emphasis, crumpling up her 
face to express her feelings. “It all runned out on Nan.” 

“Oh, Nan!” said Meg, laughing. “I am afraid you were in 
mischief. She must certainly have some clothes. You will have 
to go, Andrew.” 

“And leave you all alone, Meg! You'd be frightened to 
death.” 

“ There’s Sally. No, I shall not be frightened. We'll bolt 
the doors. The weather is bad, I allow,” she said candidly; 
“but as Mac must go, you'd better go too.” 

“It’s a good walk up to the Clachaig,” he remonstrated. 
“ Wrap her up in one of my jackets.” 

“ Faver’s dacket,” agreed Nan delightedly. 

“No, Nan. You'll take to jackets—trust you—quite soon 
enough. You'll get a lift, Andrew, and take one of the kits with 
you—it will keep the things dry.” 

“ And if the weather gets worse and we can’t get back ?” her 
brother asked solemnly. ’ 

“Well, then—Nan and I will starve—or eat Sally.” 

The child’s fair head went back and she laughed delightedly. 

“Eat Sally,” she echoed blissfully. 


e ? * td * 


From the rain-blurred window of the Clachaig, Mrs. Savill and 
her brother watched the only vehicle which had passed, all 
through the morning, unload. Macintoshes, brown gaiters, deer- 
stalkers and turned-up collars make all men look much alike, 
and it was only the size and military bearing of a back, of which 
she caught just a glimpse, that sent the blood rushing into Mrs. 
Savill’s face. 

“ There is Andrew, I do believe! Look, John, quick! quick!” 
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' But no one in the least resembling his brother-in-law, presented 
himself to Mr. Reece’s observation. 

“ Not half big enough,” he said, watching the descent and rush 
into the house. “ They'll eat up all the food,” he went o2 
hungrily. “Have you ordered anything, Barbe?” 

He was answered by the entrance of the landlady bearing in 
their lunch. 

“If you please, sir, the gentleman has gall she said. “He 
wants some things, and he’s gone upstairs.” 

“ And he wants the rooms?” asked Mrs. Savill dismayed. 

“No, mem, not at all. [ told him what I’d doneto accommo- 
date you—the weather being so bad—and he said I was quite 
right. He’s going to get a snack of lunchand go directly. He's 
in a great hurry.” 

“Will he not lunch here with us?” said Mr. Reece politely, 
disregarding his sister’s frown. “ Please say that we shall be 
very pleased to see him to lunch.” 

“ How could you, John?” Mrs. Savill said reproachfully. | “ It 
may be some one we know.” 

- “Tf it is, I give you credit, Barbe, for being able successfully to 
hide, that you have no idea where your husband and child are 
roaming, and that you are on the warpath after them.” 

“I’m not equal to strangers,” she said, her eyes dimming, 
“and I wish you wouldn't jest.” 

“It is best treated as a jest, Barbe,” he said kindly. “I am 
quite sure that if Andrew knew how you are taking it, he would 
be here to-morrow.” 

“ Please, sir,” the landlady said, opening the door, “ the gentle- 
man is much obliged to you—but he can’t stay, and you are 
welcome to the rooms as long as you feel inclined.” 

A rapid step on the gravel outside, suggested that the “snack” 
must have been a short one, and Mrs. Savill, hastening to the 
window, saw a tall figure disappearing through the driving rain. 

“ That was just like Andrew’s step,” she said quickly. “Oh! 
John. Run after him.” 

“ Run after “ man who has just declined our lunch, Barbe? 
No, thank you.” 

- “Then I shall go and look at his sienna? she said. 

“You'll feel rather caught if he’s there. You don’t know that 
he’s gone.” 
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“T know it is Andrew,” she said, with a woman’s certainty 
apout her own intuitions. 


f 


/f She was soon back, a tiny sock in her hand. 

“See, John, what he has dropped. It is Nan’s, I am certain.” 

“Certain?” said Mr. Reece, looking at the dainty lace-like 
thing. “ Howcan you be certain? Is it marked?” 

“No, it isn’t marked. I don’t think Nan’s are.” 

“You don’t think. And yet you are certain. Oh! you 
women.” 

“ Did you notice the initials on the trunks ?” she questioned. 

“Yes, I must honestly say I did,” he admitted. “ They are so 
big, they pretty well fill up the room. But other men are asses, 
Barbe, besides your good husband.” 

“ Other men are not likely to have A. S. S. for their initials,” 
she corrected, with dignity. 

“No. They wouldn’t print ’em so large if they had, perhaps.” 

When, later in the afternoon, tea was brought in, Mrs. Savill 
was discovered looking at a little sock on her lap. The landlady 
thought that her eyes looked wet, but as the rain drops still 
sparkled in her pretty hair, perhaps some of them had got into 
her eyes. She had been out with Mr. Reece on a forlorn voyage 
of discovery, to see if by chance a lonely cottage could be found 
above the loch. 

‘ “What is the name of the gentleman who has these rooms ?” 
she asked, on being disturbed. 

“I think it is one of the Macdonalds, mem. I didn’t hear the 
name of the gentleman who was here to-day—he came after- - 
wards, with the lady and the little child.” 

“ A lady?” said Barbe bewilderedly. 

“Yes, mem ; a young lady, a pretty creature, always laughing 
with the baby.” 

“ How old was the little child?” 

“Near upon two years I should say, mem.” 

“What was her name?” breathlessly. 

The landlady considered. 

“T should say her name it was Ann,mem. She come trotting 
down the passage, the pretty dear, and when she see me she said, 
‘Look at Nan’s new shoes,’ and tumbled over, trying to show me 
her feet.” : 

Mrs. Savill rose hurriedly. 
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“ My little Nan! My baby!” she murmured. ‘“ My little girl,” 
she went on tremblingly. “I have a little one—yes, you reminded 
me,” she said, striving to recover herself. “The names are the 
same. Mine is very sweet, with fluffy gold hair waving round 
her face, and big blue eyes, and pretty ways—and she tosses 
back her head and looks at you—so.” 

“ That’s it,” said the woman delighted. “ That’s just like 
her. Not that I ever see her do it,” she said truthfully, “ but it’s 
what I should say she would do. I on’y saw her for a minute, 
mem, being so busy that day.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs, Savill disappointedly. ‘“ And was there no 
nurse to take care of her?” 

“ No, mem, only the young lady, her ma.” 

“A young lady!” Mrs. Savill’s head went up in unmistake- 
able displeasure. “ Are you sure she was a lady ?” 

“Quite sure, mem. No mistaking her for anything else. And 
the little child took after her. They were as like as two peas— 
as pretty a mother and child as ever I see. And the gentleman 
played and laughed with the baby, too, all the time. Yes, mem, 
I expect they are down Ballachulish way. They were talking 
about a boat, and how to get the things across.” 

A sense of loneliness and desolation came over the listener as 
the gloomy afternoon closed in, and she thought of the happy 
family scene so graphically doneribed. Father, mother, little 
child—no one wanting. 

As she brooded in the growing darkness, her heart hungered 
for the sound of her husband's kindly voice, for the soft caresses 
of her little one. 


CHAPTER III. 
OVER THE LOCH. 


THE morning’s sunlight and brightness, had opened all the 
windows and doors, in the cottage above the loch. Meg had just 
held up a little blue-smocked figure to wave a farewell to her 
vanishing father going off up the glen with gun and dogs. A 
curious monotonic singing, of bagpipe-like sound, buzzing through 
the cottage, allured Nan in search of Mac, from whom it pro- 
ceeded ; whilst Meg, busying herself with household dusting and 
tidying, listened amusedly to the scraps of conversation which 
reached her. 
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Nan, looking quaint and bunchy in the blue smock frock, Mac 
had purchased at the Ballachulish store, trotted through the 
house and found the big man very busy. His coat was off, his 
shirt sleeves were turned up, and he was washing with a will at 
a big tub on the grass. Tiny white garments—the result of his 
skill—lay spread out on the hillside above him ; and these, after 
pondering for a moment, Nan gravely inspected. 

Returning, she stood on tiptoe, and tried to bring her eyes to 
the level of the tub. Greatly did Nan enjoy this picnic life, 
which introduced her to such novel delights. 

“ You'll get splashed, missy,” warned Mac. 

Nan looked at him. 

“ How's you do that?” she asked presently, after interested 
observation. 

“What, missy? These pinnies? Oh, they’s easy to was — 
what they'll be to smooth down afterwards I dunno.” 

“Nan don’t mean them focks, That singin’—are it inside of 
you, Mac?” 

“I s’pose so, missy,” Mac answered, recommencing his inhar- 
monious tune, as he slapped the “ wash” up and down the side of 
his tub. 

“Funny Mac,” the child said presently, laughing in her pretty 
soft chuckle. “Take Nan up, and see if Nan can do it too.” 

“No, missy. I know your little pretending ways,” said Mac, 
meeting the blue eyes delightedly. “ You only want to get 
them little fingers of yours in this ’ere water. 1 knows you.” 

“Nan wants to sing too,” said the little one gravely. “Nan 
don’t care for no washin’.” 

But the blue eyes belied her words, as they looked longingly at 
the soapy mass. 

“Who tell’d you that singin’, Mac?” she asked presently, 
looking into the big man’s face, after he had taken her up into 
his arms, 

“ My singin’, missy? My mother tell’d it me, years agone.” 

“Muvver! Has you got a muvver, Mac?” the child asked 
bewilderedly, trying to reconcile the idea of a pretty young girl- 
mother, like the one she knew, with the possession of Mac. 

Mac knew well, that there was no escaping from the question 
ing of those translucent orbs, now on a level with, and searching 
earnestly his own. So he said: 
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“No, missy, not now—she’s dead long ago.” 

“Oh!” said Nan, pondering. “What’s dead, Mac?” 

In his turn, Mac too pondered. 

“It’s gone away—up in heaven—up there, missy.” 

The.child bent back her head, and gazed earnestly in the 
direction pointed out by Mac. What she saw in the blue, 
who can tell? She looked entranced, enthralled—her dainty 
face flushing in her keen desire to understand. Presently she 
brought her eyes down to Mac’s face. 

“ Are Nan’s muvver up there, Mac?” she asked. 

“Nay! The Lord forbid!” the man exclaimed, shocked out 
of his manners. “ Missy’s mother will be comin’ soon, darling.” 

“Muvver comin’ soon,” repeated the child gleefully. “Put 
Nan down—go and tell Auntie Meg muvver’s comin’.” 

“Bless her little heart!” the man said, as he watched the little 
figure trot into the house. “To think of her asking if her mar’s 
in heaven.” 


Meanwhile, up at the Clachaig, the sunshine and soft air, com- 
bined with the discovery she thought she had made, were render- 
ing Mrs. Savill a maddeningly restless companion. She could 
not keep still, but wandered up and down, or ran hastily into 
the road at the sound of wheels, gazing up at the passing carts 
with such a look of expectancy and hope upon her face, as drew 
upon it many admiring eyes. 

“Let us go down to the loch and get a boat,” she entreated 
presently. 

“Then you’ve made up your mind to stay here?” her brother 
asked. 

“Quite. Andrew is somewhere near—and I mean to find 
him.” 

- They got a lift down Glencoe, and hired the nearest boat they 
could find—a big tub which it took their combined strength to 
move. 

It was one of the lovely winter days which bring back au- 
tumn memories. Soft airs, sweet with the smell of pine and 
heather, played upon their faces as they turned the boat’s nose 
up the loch. A few boats were out, and a small steam yacht 
rocked them as it fussed past. The upper part of the loch was 
quite solitary as they coasted lazily along, keeping rhythmical time. 
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“TI wish we had brought tea as well as lunch,” said. Barbe, 
“then we could thoroughly explore these banks.” 

Almost as she spoke, a boat darted past them some hundred 
yards away, heading up the loch. Two men were sculling 
rapidly, and the sound of a child’s voice travelling to Mrs. Savill’s 
ears, made her turn in hasty observation. 

“Yace, faver, yace.” 

The childish treble came shrilly over the water, bringing the 
quick blood into Mrs. Savill’s face. 

They heard soft laughter follow, and a man’s voice answering, 
but they could not hear his words. 

The boat sped on, swift as an arrow from a bow, followed by 
Mrs. Savill’s yearning eyes. 

“That was Nan,” she said quickly. “Now, John, we've got 
them. Let us ‘yace’ too.” 

But the boat was already far ahead, and their own was so 
heavy, that the only thing they could do, was to keep their quarry 
in sight, and watch its destination. 

Every one knows how distance on the water deceives even ex- 
perienced eyes ; but when at last the little speck disappeared 
from their sight, they did not doubt being able to run it down. 

“T suppose if we do find it, Barbe, you do not doubt being 
welcome?” once Mr. Reece said to his sister. They had just 
rounded a point, and he noticed the disappointed expression in 
her eyes at the loneliness of the loch ahead. 

“ T’ve no doubt on that point,” she said smiling. “I’m like the 
prodigal—quite sure. Where can the boat be, John? ” 

Not the closest observation could discover any sign of life all 
along the loch. Only the brilliant sunshine was over everything 
—flooding the still waters with gleams and streaks of gold. 

“ Somewhere under the trees we shall find a creek—never fear. 
That boat must have run in somewhere.” 

“I see something shining,” at last said Mrs. Savill. “ Yes—it 
must be the sun on glass windows. See! above that clump of 
pines on the knoll over there.” 

But it was farther than they thought, and the afternoon mists 
were creeping up and the sun descending into the loch behind 
them, before at last they came upon a little creek with overhang- 
ing branches, holding a boat in its shelter. 

As they made their own boat fast, and sprang to shore, Mrs. 
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Savill's eager excitement made even Mr. Reece’s more sluggish 
blood warm. 

‘ The trees came down to the water’s edge, and the undergrowth 
of ferns and briars and mosses looked thick and untrodden. 
They had to search closely in the gloom for indications of broken 
twigs or trodden herbage, which might lead them in the right 
direction. As they pushed and broke their way through, and 
still saw nothing before them but trees, even Mrs. Savill’s hopeful 
spirit grew daunted. 

“It will be an awful way back, John, if we don’t find anything,’ 
she said. “We shall be benighted here.” 

On they pushed, stumbling, climbing, ascending by slow 
degrees. At last the way grew more open before them, and soon 
they emerged into an open space beyond the wood. 

‘It was solitary and wild. Hill rose above hill, grey and dark 
with black shadows between, forming the great forest which 
stretches between Loch Leven and Glen Nevis. 

Barbe gazed before her in dismay. 

“This can’t be right,” she said. “What can we do, John ?” 

“We can do nothing but walk on here. There seems a slight 
path. That boat must have owners not far off, and that shining 
was a window. Cheer up, Barbe! we’ll track them yet.” 

But Barbe’s spirits were sinking lower and lower. The loneli- 
ness of this solitary place was oppressive to a degree. She grew 
silent and her steps more and more slow. 

At last, as they surmounted a jagged rock on the hill, they 
saw set down amid the furze and heather, on a small oasis of 
green, straight ahead, a cottage facing them. 

Barbe uttered a cry and her heart beat quickly. 

Blue smoke shot up from a chimney straightly into the evening 
air. Above it, the higher crags of the mountains still caught a 
glow from the departed sun. Lights shone in the windows and 
through the still open door. A woman's figure was silhouetted . 
against the window of an upper room. 

Mr. Reece felt the excitement of pursuit in his veins. Barbe 
was hurrying now with her lightest and fleetest step. 

“I am going straight in,” she said softly, with shining eyes. 

No one was about, but they heard steps at the back of the 
house as they paused within the open doorway. 

A murmur of low voices came down the stairs. A child was 
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speaking. The intruders pressed in and stood at the foot of the 
stairs to listen. 

“When is muvver comin’ home, faver ?” 

Barbe held her breath, as the pretty baby accents fell upon her 
ears. 

“ Soon, darling,” she heard: her husband’s voice reply. “ Let 
father make Nan tidy. Mother wouldn’t like to see her Nan 
looking like a little sweep.” 

“Seep,” sang the child. “Nan been helping Sally clean her 
grate.” 

“So it seems. What would mother say, if she were to come 
and find her little white Nan looking like a little nigger?” 

“Muvver would laugh—so!” The child threw her head back 
in an ecstatic chuckle. 

And then, with a sharp cry of excited delight, she flung herself 
out of the arms that held her. 

For Barbe had sped away up the stairs, and was standing in 
the doorway. 


E. S. CURRY. 








































A Fair Hindoo. 


By JOHN H. WILLMER. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE PRISONER. 


“ ALL four dead,” said Hoyles, examining one after the other the 
bodies of the robbers. “A great pity. I only wish one, at least, 
of them were alive, in order to get some information out of him.” 

“Let us hope that Greengrass will capture his man,” said the 
collector. 

“Ay. He was gaining on him when we saw them disappear 
behind those trees. You may be sure, however, the robber will 
not let himself be captured easily. He may, you know, give 
Greengrass his guzetus.” 

“T hope not.” 

“So do I. I wonder where Yakoob cleared off to?” 

“ Those hills behind us, I should say. What devoted followers 
his are! These poor fellows saw that the Khan was in imminent 
danger of being taken and they came and engaged us while he 
escaped. It was lucky for us there were so few of them.” 

“More may be further on. I wish I had a score of troopers 
with me, I would advance towards those hills.” 

“ And be slaughtered—every man jack of you.” 

“ T don’t know so much about that.” 

“You may depend upon it that none of them need a directory 
to show them about the hill. They are acquainted with every 
nook and corner, and can advance or hide, whichever manceuvre 
suits them best.” 

“Hullo! here comes Greengrass and—what'’s the matter there ?” 

“ He is making the robber show the way,” said the collector. 
“See, he has him covered with his pistol.” 

In front the robber was slowly riding ; behind him, about a 
dozen paces, was Greengrass with his pistol pointed at the man’s 
head. After this fashion the two men rode slowly to where 
Hoyles and the collector were. Immediately on their arrival 
the prisoner was secured and his arms taken away from him. 
Before this, the collector had managed to substitute for his dead 
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horse one belonging to the slain robbers, which was grazing 
close at hand. 

“Well, what is our next move ?” asked Greengrass, as soon as 
he saw there was no chance of escape for the prisoner. 

“ Home,” answered Hoyles. 

The others agreed. 

“Do you think we'll be able to get any information out of the 
prisoner ?” asked the major of Greengrass as they rode towards 
Mariepoor. 

“T do. If he will persist in refusing to disclose their retreat 
I'll have him tortured.” 

“ How?” asked the collector. 

“With the thumb-screw.” 

“ How did you manage to capture him?” asked Hoyles. 

“T must give credit to myself, I did it cleverly. He rounded 
a hill. I did not. I halted. Thinking I had gone round the 
other way to meet him, he returned, and we were face to face. 
He would have ridden full tilt at me, but I had already covered 
him with my pistol. ‘Advance!’ cried I, and he had no alter- 
native but to obey.” 

“Greengrass,” said Hoyles, “I owe you much for this capture. 
1 have some hopes now of recovering my—my daughter and 
Devaki. But—good God! What if harm comes to them? 
What if Yakoob forces them to marry him?” 

Greengrass and the collector made no reply. 

“ Speak, Greengrass!” cried Hoyles excitedly. 

Up till now Hoyles had pent up his grief. Other matters had 
kept him occupied ; but now that he was free, his thoughts flew 
back to the horrible situation of Helen and Devaki. 

“ Hoyles, what am I to say?” replied Greengrass. “Can I 
speak with any certainty?” 

“True, youcannot. But you have your fears or hopes.” 

“Tt is best not to mention them.” 

Hoyles spurred on his steed. 

“Tf,” cried he, “ Yakoob comes within reach of my arm, he 
or I will not see the sun rise again.” 

After a pause he asked : 

“Greengrass, you will do all in your power to make the 
prisoner confess what we want him to—will you not ?” 

“Trust me.” 
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“ But what if he prefers death to telling?” ‘ 
“Then you cannot attach any blame to me. But I am of 
opinion the thumb-screw will bring him to his bearings.” 

“T hate torturing,” said Hoyles. 

“So do I,” said the collector. 

“ But, in a case like the present,” explained Greengrass, “we 
must put aside all nice feelings, because the lives of those dear to 
us are in imminent peril. We must not hesitate to do what is in 
our power to wring from this scoundrel a confession.” 

“ You'll find that an extremely hard task,” said the collector. 
“ The robbers are made to take terrible oaths never to betray 
one another.” 

“T’ll try, anyhow—and no man can blame me if I do not 
succeed.” 

Thus conversing, they reached Mariepoor. They found that 
Macbay and Shilstone had returned after a fruitless search. The 
young officers were delighted when they saw the prisoner 
Greengrass had made. 

“We have now,” said Macbay, “the key toYakoob’s stronghold.” 

“Not the key,” corrected the collector, “but one of the 
keepers of the key. You will find it difficult, I imagine, to get 
the secret out of the man.” 

“ Torture him,” said Shilstone. 

“ That’s what I intend doing,” said Greengrass. 

“When?” 

“I’m off to the police station now.” 

Macbay;and Shilstone followed him. The collector, however, 
rode away tojhis quarters, and Hoyles walked over to the hospital, 
after riding home and giving his horse to its groom. The major 
found Vincent still unconscious, and he immediately dispatched 
a‘ couplejof soldiers to a small station, about twenty miles away, 
where a Dr. Boyd was living, asking him to come over and attend 
Vincent. The hospital apothecary was a useless fellow—an 
ignoramus in fact, and Hoyles felt confident that if Vincent was 
to be treated by him he would die.’ He was glad to find Miss 
Shallowford at her old employment of nursing again—an 
employment which she loved much. 

“It is not long since you nursed the doctor out of a fever, 
Miss Shallowford,” said Hoyles, “and now you have got him 
back again.” 
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“TI did very little towards his recovery last time,” said the . 
young lady modestly, which was not assumed. “It was Helen’s 
nursing. Have you any definite news of her ?” 

“ This : she is in the hands ‘of Yakoob.” 

“Yakoob!” almost shrieked Miss Shallowford. 

“Ay. You wonder why I take it so calmly. I seldom or 
never allow my feelings to picture themselves in my face.” 

“I know you are suffering,” said she. “I know you love your 
daughter dearly.” 

“T do, indeed, love Helen.” 

After a slight pause, Hoyles asked: 

“ And how is poor Vincent?” 

“A bit quieter now. But a few minutes ago he was moaning 
and talking. He has begun again—listen.” 

“Helen,” whispered Vincent. “Helen, I’ll obey you, though 
I love you best. Yes, I’ll be true to her.” 

“What does he mean?” asked Hoyles as soon as Vincent 
became incoherent. 

“I don’t exactly know. But one thing is clear: he loves 
Helen.” 

“ But he is engaged to Devaki, I am told.” 

“ That’s what I can’t understand. How alike the two girls are!” 

“ Have you seen Devaki ?” 

“Yes.” 

“TI have not had that pleasure. Are the two girls very like 
one another ?” 

“ There is this difference : Devaki’s eyes and hair are black.” 

“Her mother’s were black.” 

“ Did you ever see her ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Oh. Somebody told me you tad never seen Jaggoonath’s 
wife.” 

“ Jaggoonath’s ? No—I mean, yes, I did see her, but I never 
knew she was Jaggoonath’s wife till lately.” 

“Was she very beautiful ? ” 

“Very.” 

“Helen must take after her mother, and Mrs. Hoyles and 
Devaki’s mother must have been uncommonly alike.” 

“No, Helen does not resemble her mother very much: her 
father, more.” 
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Miss Shallowford looked at him and smiled. 
“Excuse me saying so,” she said, “ but I don’t think Helen ; 
resembles you very much.” 

“T never said so.” 

“Qh, yes, you did. You said Helen takes more after her 
father.” 

“Did 1? I spoke without thinking.” 

Hoyles now changed the subject, and after a few minutes’ con- 
versation, chiefly about Vincent, he left the hospital. He could 
not have gone ten minutes when Shilstone turned up. 

“ What news ?” asked his betrothed of him, taking his hand in 
hers. 

“ None whatever, Grace,” answered he. “We have been trying 
for the last half-hour to get out of the robber Greengrass captured 
the whereabouts of the Khan’s stronghold—but with no success. 
Not even when he was tortured.” 

“Tortured! Harry, how can you be so cruel? It is a sin to 
torture.” 

“T believe you. It seems such an unmanly way of getting out 
of one what he wishes to conceal. We abused the man for not 
telling his secret ; and yet, if a countryman of ours under torture 
refused to tell some secret he would be madea hero of. Pah! 
Torturing is disgusting work. But let us drop the subject. How 
is Vincent ?” 

“ Bad, poor fellow. The wound is a very deep one.” 

“What does the apothecary say ?” 

“Oh, he knows nothing. Every half-hour or so he comes in, 
shakes his head, mutters, ‘ Bad, bad,’ and out he goes. He makes 
me very angry. I feel inclined to bang his head up against the 
wall.” 

“ And it would serve the idiot right if you did.” 

“ Two soldiers died this morning.” 

“Really? Of what?” 

“Cholera. One of the ward boys told me he did absolutely 
nothing forthem. He said there was no use giving them medicine 
as they were sure to die.” 

“This must be looked into and the fellow sent away. Are 
there many ill in hospital?” 

“ About thirty—nearly all down with fever. Mrs. Macbay is 


in bed.” 
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“So Macbay told me. Nothing much the matter, is there?” 

“No, I don’t think so. But one has to be very careful in a 
climate like this. Mind you don’t get ill, Harry.” 

“Well, I think I should like to, because I know who would 
nurse me.” 

“ Of course I’d nurse you ; but, Harry, it is very wicked to wish 
to get ill. Wait till I see Mr. White, I’ll tell him about you.” 

“ Please don’t. He can lecture at times.” 

“Very well, I’ll promise not to—on condition you have no 
such wicked wishes again.” 

“It’s a bargain.” 

“ By-the-bye, I forgot to tell you that Hoyles has sent over for 
Dr. Boyd.” 

“Iam glad to hear that ; but he will not be here before to- 
morrow morning, and before that——” 

“Tl do my best.” 

“But you'll get ill keeping up.” 

“Not I.” 

‘But I don’t like you being here all by yourself.” 

“You great goose. Do you think any one will harm me?” 

“No, no—but the robbers ?” 

“I’m not afraid of them.” 

“Don’t be too boastful. Now I want you to promise me this: 
you will not, when out for a walk, wander far unless you have a 
proper escort.” ; 

“ Please define a ‘proper escort.’ I may make a mistake, you 
know. Do you mean when you are with me then I have a proper 
escort ?” 

Shilstone laughed. 

“ Joking apart,” said he, “will you promise me?” 

“You know I always do your bidding.” 

“True. And now I must go,as I have some work to attend 
to. I’ll come over by-and-bye and see you.” 

The business he had to attend to was to hunt up Hoyles and 
tell him of their non-success in getting the prisoner to tell them 
of Yakoob’s hiding-place. Hoyles was a pitiable object to behold 
now. He paced up and down his room, at intervals striking his 
forehead and often crying like a child. Shilstone had no easy 
task before ‘him, trying to comfort him. The only words he 
kept uttering were, “God is punishing me. Pride—my pride is 
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the cause of this, and the unjust treatment of him whom I 
loved.” 

Shilstone saw it was no use arguing with him or trying to com- 
fort him, so he left and went over to Greengrass’s house, to con- 
sult him as to what should be done, for Hoyles was beyond giving 
commands now that he had heard that the robber would rather 
die than betray his master. 









CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ARTICLE IN THE “ BOMBAY GUP.” 






FoR the next few days Mariepoor was in a state of great excite- 
ment. The bazaar people—those who were rich—were frightened 
out of their wits. They dug deep holes and hid their money. 
But the miserable wretches did this in the face of the whole 
bazaar, and at night, while they slept, they were robbed. Such 
a wailing there was next morning. The various idols were con- 
sulted, and by the mouths of their priests the idols made answer 
that Yakoob Khan had spirited their money away. 

It will be remembered that Jaggoonath had with him large 
sums of money belonging to the rich Banyans and Marwarees. 
Some of this money, the major portion of it, he had lent out ; the 
rest had been stolen. Hearing that Major Hoyles had been 
instructed to look to the affairs of the dead man, the Marwarees 
and Banyans flocked to his house and demanded their money ; 
nor would they go away till the police were called in and force 
used. ; 

Meanwhile, among the Europeans, the daring and impudence 
of Yakoob was much commented on, and all felt sure that now 
he had made an attack on Mariepoor, he would repeat it at some 
future date. Greengrass had once more tried to elicit from 
his prisoner Yakoob’s whereabouts, but had failed. He learnt, 
however, that the five robbers who had attacked them during 
their chase after the outlaw had at the express command of 
Yakoob done so. Had it been left to them, they would have 
ridden off quietly and not risked an encounter ; but Yakoob, as 
he swept by them as they lay concealed behind some rocks, their 
horses hid behind the hill, ordered them to mount and engage 
the enemy and so cover his flight. The robber said that Yakoob’s 
face was covered with blood, for the bandage had slipped off the 
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A 
wound on his head. He was very faint and would have soon 
been prisoner had it not happened that some of his band were 
near at hand. 

There was one piece of news which somewhat cheered Marie- 
poor. Dr. Boyd, after his examination, pronounced Vincent’s 
wound not to be dangerous. He remained at Mariepoor for two 
days only, for there was much sickness at his own station. 
Before leaving, however, he managed to recover Vincent from his 
unconscious state. A few days after this, Vincent gave an 
account of his fight with the robbers and how he saved himself 
and the house from being blown up. Mariepoor was quite proud 
of their doctor. He was always liked, but now he was thought 
a perfect hero. The meeting between him and Hoyles was 
warm as it was sad. Repeatedly did the major shake his hand 
and exclaim: ‘“Bravely done! Bravely done!” 

While the pair sat talking, Vincent said to the major : 

“ Hoyles, I have a secret to tell you.” 

“ A secret ?” 

“Yes. Ihave discovered who Devaki is and who is her father. 
Helen and she are sisters.” 

Hoyles started from his seat. 

“Who told you?” he asked. 

“ Devaki’s nurse.” 

Hoyles sank back into his seat again. 

“T learnt this secret but the other day myself. God! why 
did I not know of this before? But do you know where he 
is?” 

“Whom do you mean?” asked Vincent with some surprise. 

Hoyles paused before replying. 

“ J—I mean Yakoob,” he stammered. 

“ How can I?” 

“Of course not. How stupid of me. And you learnt that 
Devaki and Helen were sisters. And their father?” 

Vincent looked at him for a second and then replied : 

“T know all—everything. You are their father.” 

Hoyles made no answer. After a little while, he asked, to 
change the subject : 

“You say you are sure that one of the men who attacked you 
was ‘ Jingling John.’” 

“ Quite.” 
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“What a scoundrel he is! Do you know what my idea is of 
how the attacks on my house and Jaggoonath’s were conducted ?” 

ifs No.” 

“First of all, Helen was carried off. She was sent away at 
once under a strong escort, while John and Yakoob went and 
murdered Jaggoonath and plundered his house. Then the pair 
returned to blow up my house and there encountered you. 
Their object, I imagine, was this, to make me believe that Helen 
had perished in the ruins.” 

“You have followed them correctly, I think. Did not Green- 
grass’ servant say that two men passed him on horseback ?” 

“Yes. And those two were Yakoob and John. Jones must 
have dropped upon the robbers before Helen was carried off. If 
that man had had the least bit of pluck in him Helen would have 
been saved!” cried Hoyles bitterly. “There were enough men 
left in barracks to rout the robbers, and a five minutes’ run 
would have brought him to the guard house, and in five minutes 
more the guard would have been at my house. He had no 
pluck to dash forward. He turned tail like a whipped cur and 
ran down the road to your place. I do feel inclined to give him 
a sound thrashing for his cowardly behaviour.” 

“When did he leave my place—do you know?” 

“T have not the faintest idea. Most probably in the morning. 
I suppose he has sent a long account of this affair to his paper, 
the Bombay Gup. Well, I hope he has not set me or Greengrass 
up to ridicule. If he has, it will not be well for him. Ill not let 
him off as easily as did Greengrass some time back. But, look 
here, Vincent, I am keeping you awake. You are,feeling tired, 
are you not?” 

“No; I had a good night’s rest.” 

“Well, I hope to see you about again.” 

“TI wish that change too. Lying here, doing nothing, makes 
me think a great deal, and I must say the thoughts I have are 
not conducive to my health. I must do something, I fear, or I 
shall go mad.” 

“Don’t talk like that, man. Look at me: have I too not 
suffered ?” 

“You have, and yet you bravely bear your losses.” 

“ And you try to do the same. Get well soon, and we'll soon 
find Helen and Devaki.” 
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“God grant we shall!” earnestly prayed Vincent. 

Hoyles went home very troubled in mind. “Soh!” said he. 
“One, at least, knows my secret—at least a good portion of it. 
Well, what must Ido? Let matters remain as they are or con- 
fess all? But what good will there be, in telling the secret ? 
I shall be called a cruel father if Ido. No, no. I'll let matters 
remain as they are now. Things fit in so beautifully too that 
no one will suspect. It was lucky for me the old nurse knew not 
the whole secret.” 

Hoyles, instead of going home, called on the collector to find 
out if he had heard anything fresh. There were a number of 
persons gathered there. Besides father and daughter, Greengrass 
and Shilstone were present and Macbay was just leaving. Hoyles 
stopped to ask how his wife was faring. 

“Much better,” replied Macbay. “I took the opportunity, 
you know, of calling Dr. Boyd in when he was here.” 

“T am glad to hear she is so much better,” answered Hoyles. 
“ By-the-bye, who are all those people inside there ? ” 

Macbay told them, then added: 

“There is a treat in store for you: Jones’ long article, entitled 
‘A Shameful Outrage,’ is being read. I'll not tell you more, 
but I’m sure you will be highly amused when you hear what you 
will. I’m just going off to give my wife the Gup. Ta—ta!” 

“Hullo! Here is Hoyles,” shouted Mr. Shallowford. “Here is 
something for you to read. Hullo! Where has the paper disap- 
peared to?” 

“Grace has taken it up to Mrs. Shallowford,” answered Shil- 
stone. 

“Ho, Kate!” shouted out the collector to his wife. “Here is 
Mr. Hoyles, and he would like to read that famous article, if you 
have done with the Bombay Gup.” 

Mrs. and Miss Shallowfield soon made their appearance. 

“ Ah, Mr. Hoyles,” said the elder of the two ladies, “I have to 
express my great sorrow for the loss you have sustained. I know 
what you must feel, for I can picture what my misery would be 
did I lose my daughter.” 

“I pray that you will never experience so great a loss,” said 
Hoyles, the colour in his face fading. 

“Let Mr. Hoyles see the paper, dear,” said Mr. Shallowford, 
who was not anxious to witness a “touching” scene. 
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Mrs. Shallowford handed Mr. Hoyles the paper, and while he 
read column after column of it, his changing features of disgust 
and wrath were eagerly watched by the others inthe room. Now 
he came to a paragraph where Jones recounted his “ personal 
experiences of that most awful of awful nights.” It ran thus: 

“It was late, and I was jogging it home, using ‘Shanks’ mare’ 
to carry me there, when, nearing Major Hoyles’ house, I saw 
several suspicious-looking men creep into that gentleman’s 
compound. The thought that suggested itself to me first was to 
rush in, heedless of my life, to Miss Hoyles’ rescue. But then 
my good old father’s saying came to my mind, about discretion 
being the better part of valour. So I turned and ran back to 
Mr. Vincent’s bungalow, where I hoped to meet my friends, 
Messrs. Macbay and Shilstone, who I had heard were nursing 
our doctor, who was very ill. (N.B—He is not out of danger 
yet. In fact his life is despaired of.) Iwas unfortunate. Neither 
of the gentlemen were with Mr. Vincent. They had gone home, 
because Vincent was much better. The doctor, ill as he was, 
on hearing what I had to tell him, rushed off to fight the robbers. 
My first impulse was to follow him, then I thought I should be 
doing more good by remaining behind and looking after the 
doctor’s house during his absence. It was well I did. For, 
about half-an-hour after the doctor had left, I, while sitting in an 
easy-chair, saw the face of a man at the window. I rushed out to 
give chase to him, when lo! a dozen came at me. Had I but had 
a sword or a revolver in my hand I would bravely have faced the 
whole lot, but I was unarmed ; and remembering what my dead 
father always told me about discretion, I—I blush to say it— 
showed the robbers a clean pair of heels. I fairly outpaced them. 
I made for Major Hoyles’ house, tc help Vincent, but when I 
was yet far from it, I branched off and made my way to my own 
house, for it struck me that the doctor could not be still in the 
major’s house, but that he was either dead—killed, I should 
say—or in safety in somebody’s house, &c. &c. &c.” 

“Did any of you ever read such gallimatia before?” asked 
Hoyles with disgust. , 

“Such confounded lies, you mean,” growled Greengrass. 

“ There is another little story which we heard last night, Mr. 
Hoyles, which bears a strange resemblance to Jones’ ‘ personal 
experiences,’ and yet it differs, too, in many respects from the 
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article you have just read. My dear,” said the collector to his 
wife, “ kindly give the story you heard last night.” 

After much laughing on the part of Mrs. and Miss Shallowford, 
the elder of the two said: 

“My ayah, Mr. Hoyles, is the wife of Luxshimun, Mr. Vincent’s 
servant. Well, last night, my ayak came to me, and in great 
trouble asked me if her husband could be put in prison. ‘What 
for?’ I asked. ‘Ah, he has gone and done such a dreadful thing,’ 
moaned the woman. ‘And, Mem Sahid, instead of Luxi seeing 
the heinousness of his offence, he laughs as if the affair were a 
great joke. Mem Sahib, will you——?’ 

“¢ How can I,’ interrupted I, ‘if you will not tell me the nature 
of his trouble?’ And she replied: 

“‘T don’t like to tell you. All I desire to know is whether my ~ 
husband will get punished.’ 

“* Ayah\’ I exclaimed, ‘don’t be so stupid. Suppose, now, 
I were to say to you that I was in great trouble, and asked you 
to advise me—what would be your reply? Would you not ask 
what the trouble was?” 

“ The ayah’s mind became enlightened now and she told me 
how ” And Mrs. Shallowford told Hoyles how Luxshimun 
chased and captured Jones. We will not repeat the story, as the 
reader is. already acquainted with it. 

Hoyles did laugh. For a moment he forgot his sadness and 
laughed as he had never done before. In a little while his mood 
changed again, and he grew angry at the thought of Jones’ 
cowardly behaviour. The whole of the company in the room 
then began to call Jones ugly names, such as: “ Liar!” (by the 
men); “The wretched story-teller” (by the ladies) ; and by all, 
“The great coward.” 

Jones soon learnt, for women cannot keep their tongues from 
wagging, who his “ robbers ” turned out to be. He grew ashamed 
of himself and shunned society. By-and-bye, however, Mariepoor 
pitied him—for Mariepoor was very charitable in those days— 
and Jones entered society again, and never once after this did 
he write lies to the Bombay Gup. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
CHARLES EDWARDS’ PHOTO. 


VINCENT made rapid progress towards recovery. In less thana 
week’s time he was able to sit up in bed, and in eight days more 
he was at his own home again. Impatient though he was to be 
doing something towards the recovery of Devaki and Helen, yet 
he knew—for he was a doctor—that if he attempted to carry out 
any plan he had formed, in his present weak state he would be 
compelled to leave it unfinished ; so he judiciously abstained from 
doing anything till he had rested—I should say, till his body had 
rested. For his mind there was none. Thought after thought 
coursed through his head, suggesting this and that way of 
recovering the girls. But plan after plan of his fell to the ground, 
for at the completion of each, in his mind, a difficulty always 
presented itself: where was the robber’s stronghold? That 
question no one could answer, and until it was, nothing could be 
done. 

Thoughts like these were coursing through his mind one day, 
when visitors were announced by his servant, and Macbay and 
Shilstone made their appearance. After inquiring after his 
health, Macbay informed Vincent that Hoyles had set out with 
some soldiers, intending to penetrate the forest, where, he thought, 
in some hill or other, Yakoob was. 

“ But,” said Vincent, “that was not the direction in which 
Yakoob rode when chased by Hoyles and the other two.” 

“ True,” answered Macbay. “ Yakoob steered due east, but 
it is Hoyles’ opinion he did this to throw them off the scent.” 

“ Quite likely. Well, I hope Hoyles will capture him. I sup- 
pose you have heard what Devaki is to him.” 

“ No,” answered both men. 

“Perhaps he does not wish me to tell,” said Vincent, thinking. 

“Well, it strikes me,” said Shilstone, “that he does mean you 
to. The other day, at Shallowford’s, he told us that he had lost 
more than we dreamt of. He would not explain, telling us he 
would leave another to do that for him.” 
“Then he must mean me to break the news.” 
“IT think so.” 
“Then listen. Devaki is his daughter.” 
“What!” exclaimed both men. 
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“Do you remember,” asked Vincent, “the story he told. us, 
one morning, about a friend of his marrying a beautiful Hindoo 
girl?” 

“ And both his wife and daughter being carried off while he 
was in Bombay? .... Yes, I remember the story,” acknowledged 
Shilstone. 

“ And I, too,” replied Macbay. 

“Well,” continued Vincent, “ Hoyles and that ‘friend’ are one 
and the same person.” 

“T can’t understand that,” said Macbay. “ Hoyles lost his wife 
—Helen’s mother—about twelve years ago. It was the other day 
only that I was reading the tablet erected to her memory by him 
in our graveyard. It says there that they were ‘separated after 
a happy married life of thirty-eight years.’ It appears from this, 
therefore, that Mrs. Hoyles was living when the major married 
the Hindoo—which is impossible.” 

Macbay discovered too late the mistake he had made. Vin- 
cent, white as a sheet, lay back on the couch and covered his face 
with his hands. 

“ Vincent—old boy!” exclaimed Macbay. “What have I said? 
What have I done?” 

The doctor withdrew his hands from his face and tried to 
smile—but it was a very ugly smile. 

“This is what you have done,” answered Vincent. “ You have 
deepened the mystery, and proved that Hoyles is a villain and a 
liar!” 

“Nay, I don’t think so,” said Shilstone. “That is, I don’t think 
any one in Mariepoor can say that they know him to be otherwise 
than a gentleman. He may have married his second wife 
thinking the other one dead. It is not at all likely his parents, 
who were dead against his marrying the Hindoo girl, would have 
sat quietly and not made an exposure, or at least threatened one. 
Besides, we know how strict Hoyles is on questions of morality.” 

“Your last defence of him does not hold good,” replied Macbay. 
“It does not prove that at one time in his life Hoyles was not a 
blackguard—mind you, I am not saying he was one. It has often 

“happened that a man, though an out and out scoundrel when 
young, turns truly pious when he grows older, and he spends 
his life preaching against that sin which he himself had frequent- 
ly committed when young. Take, for instance, a present case: 
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that of Jones. He, till lately, told lies without number, but now 
he is warning us all not to fall into the habit. Heis no hypocrite. 
He has seen the folly of his sin, and now has started a crusade 
against it, and is doing his level best to prevent people falling 
into this sin, which, from experience, he knows is to be eschewed.” 

“ Bravo, Macbay !” exclaimed Shilstone. “ You ought certainly 
to have been a pads.” 

But Vincent said nothing. He was thinking. He determined, 
as soon as he was well, to look thoroughly into the matter and 
question Hoyles, if he found it necessary, to clear up the mystery. 
He was not long in getting well again; and as soon as he 
was able, he went down to the graveyard and there read for 
himself the inscription on the tablet erected to Mrs. Hoyles’ 
memory. It was as Macbay said. Mrs. Hoyles and her son 
went down in the ship “Retriever,” when crossing over to 
America, just ¢ez years before. And he read also: “After a 
happy married life of upwards of thirty-eight years.” Vincent 
turned away, disturbed in mind, and was slowly walking down 
the gravel path, when he caught sight of the Rev. Mr. White, 
standing, with hat off, by the grave of Edwards. The minister 
gripped the hand of Vincent and shook it silently ; he was afraid 
to speak. At length he said: 

“TI am glad to see you well again. Only last night I returned 
from one of my long visits to the stations up north. I left 
Mariepoor smiling in all its happiness, and now I see it weeping. 
I have heard, too, of your gallant fight and—and of your——” 

He could not finish the sentence. His fingers tightened around 
Vincent’s hand, and he gulped down something that had choked 
his words. Vincent, too, for some minutes was speechless ; then 
in a broken voice thanked the good clergyman for feeling so 
much for him in his bereavement. Mr. White linked his arm in 
Vincent’s and led him away from the graveyard. They walked 
on in silence, each busy with his own thoughts, till Mr. White’s 
house was reached. Here Vincent intended leaving his com- 
panion, but Mr. White took him inside and made him take fea 
with him. 

Mr. White had brought from the graveyard a withered wreath 
of flowers, and as now it lay on the table, Vincent took it in 
his hand. 

“You recognize it, don’t you?” asked Mr. White. 
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“TI can’t say I do.” 
“TI took it off Edwards’ grave.” 
“ And whose kind hand placed it there—yours ?” 

“No—not mine. The same hand that has put many another 
there.” 

“You are exciting my curiosity.” 

“Helen put this wreath there.” 

“Helen!” 

“Yes. I surprised her one day when she was in the act of 
decorating the grave, and she then told me that since the day she 
heard from you the story of Edwards’ death, she had regularly 
been placing flowers on his grave.” 

“I remember the poor fellow. Did he tell you with what object 
he visited Mariepoor ? ” 

“No. He was about to, then thought better of it and kept 
silence.” 

“Poor fellow! I wonder if he came to seek any one here ?” 

“T have an idea he did. That’s his photo—the one against 
the wall there. He gave it to me when—Hullo! What is the 
matter with you? Why do you stare so?” 

“His photo! Where have I seen that before? Ha, of course! 
That is Major Hoyles.” 

“ Major Hoyles! Surely you don’t think that resembles him!” 

“Oh, yes, it does, if you examine it narrowly. The major 
must have looked like that when he was young.” 

“ There is something—but very, very little—of the major’s face 
in that. The lines of it are so feminine, contrasting greatly with 
the strength portrayed in Hoyles’ face. But why bother about 
the major? The young man who died gave it me, and he 
said it was his. Besides, can’t you recall the likeness between 
Edwards’ face and that ?” 

Vincent stared at the photo. At length he exclaimed :. 

“Heavens, I do! Now I know why the photo seemed 
familiar to me when it was shown to me.” 

“Shown to you?” 

“Yes, and quite recently too. I shall go mad, sir ; go mad!” 

Mr. White did not understand these strange symptoms Vincent 
was exhibiting. He was a student of human nature. He could 
tell at once, cloak it as you might, whether you were angry or 
in pain. He watched narrowly the wave-like motions of the 
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veins in Vincent's face—but could not discover what was the 
matter with him. Despairing of being able to discover the 
reason of so peculiar a change’ in Vincent’s manner, he asked : 

‘“ Doctor, what is the matter with you? One moment you 
look angry; then a puzzled look comes into your eyes; this 
gives place to one of—how can I describe it? Sort. of tired, 
wearied look. What is it, doctor ?.” ; 

“T cannot tell you now, sir ; but I will as soon as my way looks 
clear before me. How could you tell that I was troubled ?” 

“ By the various expressions in your eyes and face I have just 
told you of. Asa rule, I can guess correctly what the matter is, 
but not the cause. But the changes in your face were so varied 
‘ that I was unable to guess whether it was pain or trouble that 
you were feeling. But you have asked me not to question you, 
so I will abide-your time.” ke 

“Thank you, sir. I'll tell you—perhaps this evening, perhaps 
to-morrow. -I can fix no time till I have seen Major Hoyles ; 
but tell you, I promise I will.” 

‘“‘[’m satisfied. To tell you the truth, you have roused my 
curiosity. It is a sin to be inquisitive, and the sin is magnified 
when it is a priest who bends the knee to it.. But I am a son of 
Eve and therefore heir to her nature. But I will put a constraint 
on myself and abide your time.. Are you going?” 

“Yes. I must have it out with Hoyles at once.” 

“That’s it. The sooner the better—no matter what it is. 
‘Never put off till to-morrow, &c.,’ is an aphorism I believe in ; 
be it,either in social matters or spiritual. Many a soul has been 
lost by putting off repentance till the morrow. By-the-bye, to- 
morrow is Sunday, and I am going to celebrate the Holy 

. Eucharist at the usual hour : you will be present, will you not?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

They shook hands, and then Vincent took up his hat and 
hurried away. 


(To be continued.) 





